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WISHING 


O children is often told a fairy story about an old 
couple who spent much of their time in wishing. 
While they were seated at their fireside one evening, 
and, as usual, wishing for this thing or that, a fairy 

appeared and said, that knowing how they longed to have 
their wishes gratified she had come to grant them just three 
wishes. They were delighted and to lose no time at putting 
the fairy’s generous offer to the test, the old man, giving voice 
to an immediate desire of his heart or stomach, wished he 
might have three yards of black pudding; and, sure enough, 
there in his lap were the three yards of black pudding. The 
old woman, indignant at wasting so valuable an opportunity 
to get something for the mere wishing of it, and to show her 
disapproval of the old man’s thoughtlessness, wished that the 
black pudding would stick to his nose, and—there it stuck. 
Fearing that it might continue there, the old man wished that 
it would drop. And it did. The fairy vanished and did not 
come back. 

Children on hearing the story feel annoyed at the old 
couple, and as indignant at the losing of so great a chance, as 
was the old woman with her husband. Perhaps all children 
who have heard the story have speculated on what they would 
have done if they had those three wishes. 
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Fairy tales that have to do with wishes, and mostly foolish 
wishing, are a part of the folklore of almost every race. 
Children and their elders may see themselves and their wishes 
reflected in Hans Christian Andersen’s “The Goloshes of For- 
tune.” 

A fairy had a pair of goloshes which would cause their 
wearer to be at once transported to whatever time and place 
and under whatever circumstance and condition he wished 
for. Intending to confer a favor on the human race, the fairy 
placed the goloshes among others in the ante-chamber of a 
house where a large party had gathered and were arguing 
the question as to whether the times of the middle ages were 
not better than their own. 

On leaving the house, the councilor who had favored the 
middle ages put on the Goloshes of Fortune instead of his own 
and, still thinking of his argument as he went out of the door, 
he wished himself in the times of King Hans. Back he went 
three hundred years and as he stepped he went into the mud, 
for in those days the streets were not paved and sidewalks 
were unknown. This is frightful, said the councilor, as he 
sank into the mire, and besides, the lamps are all out. He 
tried to get a conveyance to take him to his home, but none 
was to be had. The houses were low and thatched. No 
bridge now crossed the river. The people acted queerly and 
were strangely dressed. Thinking himself ill he entered an 
inn. Some scholars then engaged him in conversation. He 
was bewildered and distressed at their display of ignorance, 
and at all else he had seen. This is the most unhappy moment 
of my life, he said as he dropped behind the table and tried to 
escape through the door, but the company held him by his 
feet. In his struggles, the goloshes came off, and he found 
himself in a familiar street, and on a porch where a watch- 
man slept soundly. Rejoicing at his escape from the time of 
King Hans, the councilor got a cab and was quickly driven 
to his home. 

Hello, said the watchman on awaking, there lie a pair 
of goloshes. How well they fit, he said, as he slipped them 
on. Then he looked at the window of the lieutenant who 
lived upstairs, and saw a light and the inmate walking up 
and down. What a queer world this is, said the watchman. 
There is the lieutenant walking up and down his room at 
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this hour, when he might just as well be in his warm bed 
asleep. He has no wife, nor children, and he may go out and 
enjoy himself every evening. What a happy man! I wish 
I were he. 

The watchman was at once transported into the body and 
thought of the lieutenant and found himself leaning against 
the window and gazing sadly on a piece of pink paper on 
which he had written a poem. He was in love, but he was 
poor and he did not see how the one on whom he had set his 
affections could be won. He leaned his head hopelessly 
against the window frame and sighed. ‘The moon shone on 
the body of the watchman below. Ah, he said, that man is 
happier than I. He does not know what it is to want, as I 
want. He has a home and a wife and children to love him, 
and I have none. Could I but have his lot, and pass through 
life with humble desires and humble hopes, I should be hap- 
pier than I am. [| wish I were the watchman. 

Back into his own body went the watchman. Oh, what 
an ugly dream that was, he said, and to think that I was the 
lieutenant and did not have my wife and children and my 
home. I am glad | am a watchman. But he still had on the 
goloshes. He looked up in the sky and saw a star falling. 
Then he turned his gaze wonderingly on the moon. 

What a strange place the moon must be, he mused. I 
wish that I could see all the strange places and things that 
must be there. 

In a moment he was transported, but felt much out of 
place. Things were not as they are on the earth, and the 
beings were unfamiliar, as all else was, and he was ill at 
ease. He was on the moon, but his body was on the porch 
where he had left it. 

What hour is it, watchman? asked a passer-by. But the 
pipe had fallen out of the watchman’s hand, and he made no 
reply. People gathered around, but they could not awaken 
him; so they took him to the hospital, and the doctors thought 
him dead. In preparing him for burial, the first thing that 
was done was to take off his goloshes, and, immediately the 
watchman awoke. What a dreadful night this has been, he 
said. I wish never to experience such another. And if he has 
stopped wishing, perhaps he never will. 

The watchman walked away, but he left the goloshes 
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behind. Now, it happened that a certain volunteer guard had 
his watch in the hospital that night, and although it was 
raining he wanted to go out for a while. He did not wish to 
let the porter at the gate know of his departure, so he thought 
he would slip through the iron railing. He put on the 
goloshes and tried to get through the rails. His head was 
too big. How unfortunate, he said. I wish that my head 
could go through the railing. And so it did, but then his 
body was behind. There he stood, for try as he would, he 
could not get his body on the other side nor his head back 
through the railing. He did not know that the goloshes 
which he had put on were The Goloshes of Fortune. He 
was in a miserable plight, for it rained harder than ever, and 
he thought he would have to wait pilloried in the railing and 
be jeered at by the charity children and the people who would 
go by in the morning. After suffering such thoughts, and all 
attempts to liberate himself proving futile, he happened to 
wish his head once more free; and so it was. After many 
other wishes causing him much inconvenience, the volunteer 
was rid of the Goloshes of Fortune. 

These goloshes were taken to the police station, where, 
mistaking them for his own, the copying clerk put them on 
and strolled forth. After wishing himself a poet and a lark, 
and experiencing the thoughts and sentiments of a poet, and 
the sensations of a lark in the fields and in captivity, he finally 
wished and found himself at his table in his home. 

But the best the Goloshes of Fortune brought to a young 
student of theology, who tapped at the door of the copying 
clerk on the morning after his experience of poet and lark. 

Come in, said the copying clerk. Good morning, said 
the student. It is a glorious morning, and [ should like to 
go into the garden, but the grass is wet. May I have the use 
of your goloshes? Certainly, said the copying clerk, and 
the student put them on. 

In his garden, the student’s view was confined by the 
narrow walls which enclosed it. It was a beautiful spring 
day and his thoughts turned to travel in countries which he 
had longed to see, and he impulsively cried, Oh, I wish that 
I were traveling through Switzerland, and Italy, and—. 
But he did not wish further, for he at once found himself in a 
stage coach with other travelers, in the mountains of Switzer- 
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land. He was cramped and ill at ease and fearful of the loss 
of passport, money and other possessions, and it was cold. 
This is very disagreeable, he said. I wish that we were on 
the other side of the mountain, in Italy, where it is warm. 
And, sure enough, they were. 

The flowers, the trees, the birds, the turquoise lakes wind- 
ing through the fields, the mountains rising on the side and 
reaching into the distance, and the golden sunlight resting as 
a glory over all, made an enchanting view. But it was dusty, 
warm and humid in the coach. Flies and gnats stung all 
passengers and caused great swellings on their faces; and 
their stomachs were empty and bodies weary. Miserable and 
deformed beggars besieged them on their way and followed 
them to the poor and solitary inn at which they stopped. It 
fell to the student’s lot to keep watch while the other passen- 
gers slept, else they had been robbed of all they had. Despite 
the insects and odors which annoyed him, the student rumin- 
ated. ‘Travelling would be very well, said he, were it not 
for one’s body. Wherever I go or whatever I may do, there 
is still a want in my heart. It must be the body which pre- 
vents my finding this. Were my body at rest and my mind 
free I should doubtless find a happy goal. I wish for the 
happiest end of all. 

Then he found himself at home. The curtains were 
drawn. In the center of his room stood a coffin. In it he 
lay sleeping the sleep of death. His body was at rest and 
his spirit soaring. 

In the room were two forms moving quietly about. They 
were the Fairy Happiness who had brought the Goloshes of 
Fortune, and another fairy called Care. 


See, what happiness have your goloshes brought to men? 
said Care. 


Yet they have benefited him who lies here, replied the 
Fairy of Happiness. 

No, said Care, he went of himself. He was not called. 
I will do him a favor. 

She removed the goloshes from his feet and the student 
awakened and got up. And the fairy vanished and took the 
Goloshes of Fortune with her. 

It is fortunate that people have not the Goloshes of 
Fortune, else they might bring greater misfortune on them- 
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selves by the wearing of them and having their wishes grati- 
fied sooner than the law by which we live allows. 

When children, a large part of our lives was sent in wish- 
ing. In later life, when judgment is supposed to be mature 
we, like the old couple and the wearers of the goloshes, spend 
much time in wishing, in dissatisfaction and disappointment, 
at the things we got and for which we wished, and in useless 
regrets for not having wished for something else. 

Wishing is generally recognized to be idle indulgence, 
and many suppose that wishes are not followed by the things 
wished for and have little effect on their lives. But these 
are erroneous conceptions. Wishing does influence our lives 
and it is important that we should know how wishing influ- 
ences and brings about certain effects in our lives. Some 
people are more influenced by their wishes than others. The 
difference in the results of the wishing of one person from 
the wishing of another depends upon the impotence or the 
subtle power of his thought, on the volume and quality of his 
desire, and on the background of his past motives and thoughts 
and deeds which make up his history. 

Wishing is a play in thought between mind and desire 
around some object of desire. A wish is a desire of the heart 
expressed. Wishing is different from choosing and selecting. 
Choosing and selecting a thing requires comparison in thought 
between it and something else, and the choice results in the 
thing chosen in preference to other things with which it has 
been compared. In wishing, the desire prompts the thoughi 
toward some object which it craves, without stopping to com- 
pare it with something else. The expressed wish is for that 
object which is craved by desire. A wish receives its force 
from and is born of desire, but thought gives it form. 

He who does his thinking before he speaks, and who 
speaks after thinking only, is not as prone to wishing as he 
who speaks before thinking and whose speech is the vent of 
his impulses. In fact, one who is old in experiencec and who 
has benefited from his experiences does very little wishing. 
Novices in the school of life, find much pleasure in wishing. 
The lives of many are processes of wishing, and the landmarks 
in their lives, such as fortune, family, friends, place, position, 
circumstances and conditions, are forms and events in succes- 
sive stages as the results of their wishing. 
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Wishing is concerned with all the things that seem 
attractive, such as the getting rid of a supposed blemish, or 
the acquiring of a dimple, or to be the owner of vast estates 
and wealth, or to play a conspicuous part before the public 
eye, and all this without having any definite plan of action. 
The commonest wishes are those which relate to one’s own 
body and its appetites, such as the wish for some article of 
food, or to obtain some dainty, the wish for a ring, jewelry, 
a piece of fur, a dress, a coat, to have sensual gratification, to 
have an automobile, a boat, a house; and these wishes extend 
to others, such as the wish to be loved, to be envied, to be 
respected, to be famous, and to have worldly superiority over 
others. But as often as one gets the thing for which he 
wished, he finds that that thing does not fully satisfy him and 
he wishes for something else. 

Those who have had some experience with the worldly 
and bodily wishes and find them to be evanescent and 
unreliable even when obtained, wish to be temperate, to be 
self-restrained, to be virtuous and wise. When one’s wish- 
ing turns to such subjects, he stops wishing and ‘tries to 
acquire these by doing what he thinks will develop virtue 
and bring wisdom. 

Another kind of wishing is that which has no concern 
with one’s own personality but is related to others, such as 
wishing that another shall recover his health, or his fortune, 
or succeed in some business enterprise, or that he will acquire 
self-control and be able to discipline his nature and develop 
his mind. 

All these kinds of wishes have their particular effects 
and influences, which are determined by the volume and 
quality of desire, by the quality and strength of his mind, 
and the force given to these by his past thoughts and actions 
which reflect his present wishing into the future. 

There is a loose or childish way of wishing, and a method 
that is more mature and is sometimes called scientific. The 
loose way is for one to wish for the thing that drifts into his 
mind and strikes his fancy, or that which is suggestted to his 
thought by his own impulses and desires. He wishes for a car, 
a yacht, a million dollars, a grand town-house, large estates 
in the country, and with the same ease as when he wishes for 
a box of cigars, and that his friend Tom Jones will pay him 
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a visit that evening. There is no definitetness about his loose 
or childish way of wishing. One who indulges in it is as 
likely to wish for any one thing as for any other thing. He 
jumps from one to another without consecutiveness of thought 
or method in his operations. 

Sometimes the loose wisher will gravely gaze into 
vacuity, and from that ground begin to wish for and watch 
the building of his castle, and then wish for a different kind 
of life with the suddenness with which a monkey while hang- 
ing by his tail, wrinkling his brows and looking wise, will 
then jump to the next limb and begin to chatter. This kind 
of wishing is done in a half conscious sort of way. 

One who attempts to apply method to his wishing, is fully 
conscious and aware of what he wants and for what he wishes 
As with the loose wisher, his wishing may begin on 
something that he fancies he wants. But with him it will 
grow out of its vagueness into a definite want. Then he will 
begin to hunger for it, and his wishing will settle into a 
steady craving and rapacious wishing and a steady demanding 
the fulfillment of his wish, according to what has been 
termed of late by a certain school of methodic wishers, ‘The 
Law of Opulence.” ‘The wisher with a method usually pro- 
ceeds according to the new-thoughting scheme, which is, to 
state his wish and to call upon and demand of his law of 
opulence its fulfillment. His plea is that there is in the uni- 
verse an abundance of everything for all, and that it is his 
right to call out from the abundance that portion for which 
he wishes and to which he now lays claim. 

Having asserted his right and claim he proceeds with 
his wishing. ‘This he does by a steady hungering and craving 
for the gratification of his wish, and by a steady pulling by 
his desire and thought on the asserted universal supply of 
abundance, until the rapacious void in his desire has been to 
some degree filled. Not infrequently the wisher, according 
to the new-thoughting method, has his wishes gratified, 
though he seldom if ever gets just the thing he wished for, 
and in the way for which he wished it. In fact, the manner 
of its coming often causes much sorrow, and he wishes that 
he had not wished, rather than suffer the calamity which 1s 
entailed by the getting of this wish. 

An illustration of the foolishness of persistent wishing 
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by those who claim to know but who are ignorant of the law, 
is the following: 

In a talk about the futility of ignorant wishing and 
against those methods of demanding and wishing which are 
advocated by many of the new cults, one who had listened 
with interest said: “I do not agree with the speaker. I be- 
lieve | have the right to wish for whatever I want. I want 
just two thousand dollars, and I believe if I keep on wishing 
for it I will get it.’ “Madam,” replied the first, “no one 
can prevent you from wishing, but be not too hasty. Many 
have had reason to regret their wishing because of the means 
by which that for which they wished has been received.” 
“T am not of your opinion,” she protested. “I believe in the 
law of opulence. I know of others who have demanded of 
this law, and out of the abundance of the universe their wishes 
had been fulfilled. I care not how it comes, but I want two 
thousand dollars. By wishing for it and demanding it, I am 
confident I shall get it.” Some months later she returned, 
and, noticing her careworn face, the one to whom she had 
spoken asked: ‘Madam, did you get your wish?” “T did,” 
she said. “And are you satisfied with having wished?” he 
asked. “No,” she replied. “But now I am aware that my 
wishing was unwise.” “How sor” he queried. “Well,” she 
explained. “my husband had an insurance on his life for two 
thousand dollars. It his his insurance that I got.” 


(To be Concluded in the January issue of The Word. ) 





SIMPLE AND REFLECTIVE MINDS. 
By P. R. O. F. 


HE simple mina believes its impressions to be correct; 

that which it sees is just as it is seen and is in no 

wise different. ‘To the immediate reasoning, the 

sun sets and there can be no question about it. To 

the mediate reasoning the contrary is the truth. The primi- 

tive mind takes itself and the world just as it finds it, and does 

not question the propriety of acting upon impulse. The 
reflective mind thinks and acts differently. 








THE UNIVERSAL MIND IN ITS MANIFESTA- 
TIONS OF TAO—HERMES—LOGOS—BUDDHI 


By CHARLES A. BOARDMAN 


Mr. Sinnett, know that we are taught that the sixth 

principle, the spiritual soul, Buddhi, is the vehicle 

of the seventh, the Spirit, Atma; and that the seventh 
is Known only by the sixth. 

This being so, it becomes our duty to study the sixth 
principle and find out all that we can about it, because with- 
out it we shall never reach union with the universal Self. As 
a contribution to such a study I have prepared the following 
paper: 

All psychological questions, or questions relative to the 
constitution of man, necessarily resolve themselves in the 
larger one, that of the Universal Mind in its various mani- 
festations, because the individual mind is an echo, however 
faint, of the universal one. The seven principles of the con- 
stitution of man are, therefore, only seven modifications of the 
primordeal essence. ‘This important truth must not be for- 
gotten during our psychological studies, else we shall run 
the risk of splitting man up into seven distinct parts, and lose 
sight of man as a whole altogether. 

As all psychological questions must necessarily be treated 
from the standpoint of the Universal Mind (as that has been 
revealed) it behooves us, before we enter upon such questions, 
to get as clear an understanding as possible of the manifesta- 
tions of the Universal Mind. I shall, therefore, in this paper, 
offer (1) some thoughts upon the Universal Mind and (2) 
define the four most important manifestations of the Universal 
as Wisdom or the four forms under which the sixth principle 
is known in philosophy and theosophy. 

The Universal Mind or Deity manifests itself in forms 
so universal, that we have no means with which to bring them 
within our comprehension. India has attempted to define 
these formless revelations by means of the neuter word Brahm, 
and the mystic syllable Aum; but India has also declared 
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its inability to find a formula large enough to cover the 
Universal. 

We of the Western civilization are no better off. We 
are constantly reminded of Plato’s words (in the Timaeus) : 
“To discover the Maker and Father of this Universe is diffi- 
cult, and, when he has been discovered, it is impossible to 
describe him to the multitude.” The reason lies in the nature 
of things. All dogmas are necessarily self-contradictory. 

Keeping this in mind, we may look with advantage upon 
the attempts made in the Upanishads to explain the nature 
and existence of Brahm. The Mundaka Upanishad defines 
Brahm as pure being, saying, “The indestructible One is 
verily without form, or life, or mind, or origin.” And yet 
Brahm is not emptiness nor a mere abstraction, for the Khan- 
dogya Upanishad declares, “All this universe (to pan) indeed 
is Brahm; from Brahm does it proceed and into Brahm is it 
dissolved; in Brahm it breathes.” And in another place, 
“Not-being was the ground of Being.” 

The Universal Self manifests itself in forms so universal 
and so multitudinous that we are at a loss to find language 
sufficiently strong and comprehensive to express these forms. 
Asiatic philosophies and religious systems are fond of enumer- 
ating or of trying to express these forms. They exhaust them- 
selves in descriptions. I may pass them by to quote a few 
lines on the mystic syllable AUM, which is said to be the 
nearest similitude of Brahm, an image of Self. 

Aum is one with Brahm. Says Prasna Upanishad: “This 
syllable is the higher and the lower Brahm.” In the com- 
mentaries to this passage it is said that the Self cannot become 
an object to thought, before the thinking faculty has been 
purified by meditation on the mystic syllable, taken and 
devoutly identified with Brahm. The Mandukya Upanishad 
is an exposition of the significance of the sacred syllable, of 
the three unreal states and of the one real state of Brahma. 
Here is the literal analysis of AUM as given by this Upani- 
shad : 

“(This same) Self is exhibited in the mystic syllable. 
It is exhibited in letters: the letter A, the letter U, the letter M. 

‘The first letter, the letter A, is Vaisvanara, the spirit of 
the waking souls in the waking world, because it permeates 
all utterance, because it has a beginning. He that knows 
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this attains to all desires, and becomes the first of all men. 

‘The second letter, the letter U, is Tajjasa, the spirit of 
dreaming souls in the world of dreams, because this letter is 
more excellent, or because it is the intermediate letter. He 
that knows this elevates the train of his ideas, becomes passion- 
less; there is none in his family that knows not Brahm. 

‘The third letter, the letter M, is Prajna, the spirit of 
sleeping and undreaming souls, because it comprehends the 
other two, because the other two proceed out of it. He that 
knows this comprehends all things, and becomes the source 
of things.” 

But these three letters represent unreal states; the same 
Upanishad therefore adds: 

‘The fourth is not a letter, but the whole syllable AUM, 
unknowable, unspeakable, into which the whole world passes 
away, blessed, above duality. He himself by himself enters 
into the Self,—he that knows this, he that knows this.” 

What wonder, then, that this syllable AUM plays such 
a part in theosophy, if he who knows the whole syllable by 
himself enters into the Self? 

Brahm is the Universal Self immanent in its creation; 
and the whole sum and substance of all the teachings about 
Brahm are found in that Word, made up of three letters and 
sounds. Buddhi is the Universal Self subjectively present in 
its creation. It is the opening sound A. Brahminism, being 
pre-eminently speculative and metaphysical, finds its expres- 
sion in the sublime syllable. Buddhism being pre-eminently 
practical and missionary of character, expresses itself in a 
formula, esoterically as simple as AUM, and interiorly closely 
connected with it. I refer to the famous sutta: 

“To cease from all sin; 

To get virtue; 

To cleanse one’s own heart,— 

This is the ‘religion’ of the Buddhas.” 

You know, our teachers tell us that the first line, “To 
cease from all sin,” embodies the whole spirit of the ‘“Vinaya 
Pitaka,” or Discipline, most properly the first book of the 
“Tripitakas”; but perhaps you do not know why this book 
stands at the head of the collection and how it is connected 
with the AUM. The reason is this: Discipline precedes all 
spiritual studies. ‘To cease from sin” is the first effort in 
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spiritual life; it is the opening sound A. It is the Introitus of 
the old Officium Sarum, that grand and solemn hymn sung 
as the priest went up to the altar to celebrate the Eucharist. 
It was preparatory and initiatory to the whole Mass and 
expressed the spirit of humility and reverence by its 
“Come, let us bow down and worship in holiness.” 

Let him who pronounces the holy syllable descend to the 
depth of spirit and bring up from the bottom of his being the 
initial sound A. But this he cannot do except by “ceasing 
from sin!” 

The next line, “To get virtue,” expresses an active qual- 
ity and embodies the whole spirit of the “Sutta-Pitaka,” or 
the sermons: The Word,—neither the senseless preaching, 
nor the persuasive or doctrinal discourse of today, but the 
exposition, the setting forth of the spirit of the text, the living 
word, the “The Lord be with you” of the old sarum: the 
mediating element of existence. 

As the “to get virtue” or power is the natural result of 
the “ceasing from sin,” so the sound U naturally follows upon 
the initiatory A and brings it to a climax. In its fullness it 
expresses the height and the depth of the Word, and could it 
be pronounced isolated from the A and the M it would be the 
Deity itself. ‘Those who have learned to sound the sacred 
syllable will know that the middle sound—the U—comes 
from the chest, from the breast, from the manas, heart or 
mind, while the initial A comes from the throat. 

If you study the connection between (1) the middle 
sound of AUM, (2) its source: the manas, and (3) the sum 
total of the Sutta-Pitaka: to get virtue—you will find your- 
self approaching the adytum of oriental philosophy. 

The final sentence, “to cleanse one’s own heart,” is the 
natural result of the “ceasing from sin,” and the “getting 
virtue” for he who has ceased from sin and has “got virtue,” 
is not ignorant (avicha), nor under the influence of tanha, 
nor karma; he has attained Nirvana. He—whose heart has 
been cleansed—has already known the whole spirit of the 
“Abidhamma Pitaka,”’ or the meta-physics of the buddhi- 
principle. He has even gone further, he has come to the end 
of existence, for to “cleanse one’s heart” is to pronounce the 
closing letter and sound M of the sacred syllable: the begin- 
ning, the middle, and end of existence. 
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It was said in the Upanishad quoted that the AUM had 
four sounds, the three of which were defined, the fourth 
being the totality of the whole word and incapable of being 
expressed by letters and sound. In other words, by giving 
us those three sounds Nature has done as much as she could 
to provide means wherewith to reveal the Supreme Self: she 
has in these sounds, manifested herself in the main elements 
of her being, and if we only will follow that path, thus pre- 
pared, we shall sooner or later arrive at the essence of that 
life to which she points. 

The sacred syllable is the path—the famous sutta of 
Buddha is the path that leads to that fourth state which is the 
sum total of the AUM and of the sutta of the Buddha. Thus, 
you see a wonderful harmony between Brahm and Buddhi, 
between the spirit of Brahminism and Buddhism, between the 
objective manifestation of the Supreme Self and the sub- 
jective. 

Whether we set about to learn to pronounce the Udgitha 
or to realize the law of the Buddhas, it comes to the same. 
Start where you please, with Oriental Naturalism or with 
Occidental Spiritualism (not Spiritism). If you begin sub- 
jectively, you will ultimately discover the objective reality 
behind Mind. If you throw yourself upon the objective 
manifestations of the Supreme, you will ultimately hear that 
it speaks to you in pure subjective forms. 

Either path is theosophic. Either path leads to the final 
goal. Do you see the Path? 

All this knowledge is of importance. One of the Upani- 
shads is quite emphatic in its demands upon us for a knowl- 
edge of Self, and declares that we shall remain miserable “‘in 
all the worlds” if we depart from hence without having dis- 
covered Self. 

That Upanishad is the Khandogya. It belongs to the 
Sama Veda, which in the Gita is declared to be the most 
important one, inasmuch as Krishna identifies himself with 
it. This Upanishad has also furnished the most important 
material for the Vedanta philosophy, the end, the purpose, 
and highest object of the Veda. It is declared: 

“Whatever has been acquired by exertion, perishes; so 
perishes whatever is acquired for the next world by sacrifices 
and other good actions performed on earth. ‘Those who de- 
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part from hence without having discovered the Self and true 
desires, for them there is no freedom in all the worlds. But 
those who depart from hence, after having discovered the 
Self and true desires, for them there is freedom in all the 
worlds.” And in another place in the same Upanishad it is 
said (7.1.3), “The Knower of Self passes beyond sorrow.” 
These two quotations will be seen to be of great importance 
to us, when we learn that Buddhism—exoteric and esoteric— 
is based on the doctrine of Deity diffused through all things 
as Universal Mind; that that was the primitive religion on 
earth and that it was with reference to that (esoteric) religion 
Gotama, Buddha, spoke when he declared: ‘Whoever is 
unacquainted with my law, and dies in that state, must return 
tothe earth.” (To become acquainted with that law one must 
travel he path of self-annihilation.) ‘True desires are those 
which we ought to desire. 

II. Krom these attempts to describe the nature of the 
Universal Self we now turn to its specific psychological mani- 
festation as Wisdom. The Western world has but recently 
learned about Buddhi as the term that expressed Wisdom, 
esoterically. But there are other terms, which do the same; 
for instance, T'ao-Hermes-Logos-Khockma. 

Enclosing the Old Testament conception Khockma under 
that of Logos, I say that T'ao-Hermes-Logos and Buddhi are 
the four terms which represent the fullness and essence of the 
sixth principle, and were we only capable of fully understand- 
ing them, we should know the seventh principle in all its 
grandeur and power. Around these four as their pivots turn 
several great systems of religion, philosophy and morals. 
Some of these are initiatory degrees, some nearer the centre 
adn some only further developments. If we master these four, 
we shall, of course, possess the systems that depend upon them. 

The world has known and knows now of four orders of 
secret societies, each of which devotes its energies to the study 
of these four manifestations. I beg you to see in these state- 
ments, some strong reasons why you should give these four 
forms your attention. 

The first of the four is Tao. 

Sinologolists differ among themselves as regards the true 
Western equivalent to Tao, but they all agree that essentially 
the word means Wisdom; not so much Wisdom subjectively 
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considered, but Wisdom in the objective form of Way, Rea- 
son or the Word, that is, Wisdom manifested as Law or Order. 

It is this latter form of Wisdom (or Tao) with which 
we are now concerned. China has never been able to liberate 
itself from formalism. It is today essentially what it was ages 
ago, when first directed into its present sphere of life. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that even Taoism—which is Chinese 
esoteric philosophy—should be bound to follow the national 
peculiarities; and it does. ‘Tao is Wisdom as form; to some 
extent, wisdom externalized in one way in good, sound moral 
doctrine, but in another way also bound in such mechanical 
attributes, that it is almost degraded. Please bear this in 
mind when you consider the following quotations, which 
must not be understood in the sense of the modern advanced 
civilization. 

The Tao (or Wisdom), which can be tao-ed (or reasoned 
about) is not the Eternal Tao” (1)—There was something 
formed from chaos, which came into being before Heaven 
and Earth. It may be regarded as the Mother of the Universe 
I know not its name; but give it the title of Tao. Tao takes 
its law from what it is in itself; (XXV). Tao is empty; in 
operation exhaustless. (IV) Tao (or Wisdom), in its pass- 
ing out of the mouth, is weak and tasteless. If you look at it, 
there is nothing to fill the eye. If you listen to it, there is 
nothing to fill the ear. But if you use it, it is inexhaustible. 
(XXXV.) In its depth (Wisdom) is the origin of all things. 
It appears to have been before God.” IV) 

These passages are clear enough in their general bearing. 
Wisdom was before the gods and is the origin of all things 
and cannot be expressed in words equivalent to its nature. 
It must be practiced and is then found to be exhaustless. 
Wisdom, or the manifestation of the universal Self, “baffles 
investigation” (XIV), it is said. ‘Would you go before it, 
you cannot see its face. Would you go behind it, you cannot 
see its back.” How, then, shall we know Tao or Wisdom? 
Laotze says: “We must have such an apprehension of the 
Tao which was from of old as to regulate present things, and 
to know their beginning in the past. That is,” says he, “hav- 
ing the clue to Tao, and he does exactly as theosophy does 
today, point back to the ancient Wisdom-Religion, as the clue 
and explanation of all phenomena of Life. Why does he 
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point his back to such archaic forms, why does he and the- 
osophy not point forward to the progressive age, the times of 
today? Because today knows only what yesterday learned, 
it has itself not learned anything. But “the skillful phil- 
osophers that were in the old time had mystic communication 
with the abysses,” therefore they are able to teach wisdom, 
and be the leaders of men as it is said (XXVII) “The sage is 
ever the good savior of men. He rejects none. He is ever the 
good savior of things. He rejects nothing.” 

Where shall we find Tao or Wisdom? The Tao-teh- 
king answers: “One needs not to peep through his window 
to see celestial Tao. ‘The further one goes away (from him- 
self and from him) the less he knows. Therefore, the wise 
man does not travel for knowledge. XLVI) And why? He 
needs not, for it is said that the Tao (the “non-existent”) enters 
into all things or can penetrate the impenetrable; “Tao is 
all-pervading and all things wait upon it for life.” 

These statements are plain enough and recommend them- 
selves to all intuitive minds. Laotze knows of no other term 
than Tao or Wisdom for the Highest. When he wishes to 
describe the Deity, “The abyss of abysses,” “the gate of all 
mystery,” he speaks of the eternal Tao. In this we may see 
the clearest evidence for the Taoist belief of a Universal Mind 
permeating all things, regulating all things and finally absorb- 
ing all things. 

We perceive in his teachings the same thought about 
the Absolute as we find in India. He cognizes first an ex- 
pansive movement, an objectivising tendency by which the 
Absolute rushes forth into actual existence, and then imme- 
diately after that a contractive movement or a subjectivizing 
tendency by which the natural naturata falls back into its 
origin after having become conscious of itself. 

The Taoist theology of the present day represents the 
same features of a divine trinity which we find elsewhere in 
the East. The Deity or the first hypostatic power dwells 
beyond the reach of human ken, in a world of its own, and 
can only be recognized as the life principle of the cosmos. 
The second hypostatis presides over the holy books and the 
evolution of the universe. ‘The third is Laotze himself. He 
is the incarnation of the doctrine of life revealing himself at 
various times and places to deliver mankind when evil is in 
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the ascendant. Evidently he is the Taoist conception of the 
Buddhi, or Wisdom principle, the Chrishna of the Gita. 

Tao, this, is Wisdom; concrete, tangible, practical; | 
might almost say domestic. It is that form of wisdom which 
ought to be found in princes, governors and leaders of men: 
the calm, self-balanced mind and true heart, which knows 
what is best and which earnestly endeavors to lead -men to 
obey the laws of Nature and Mind. 

From China we now turn to Hermes. Strange as it may 
seem, but the inner connection between Taoism and Hermet- 
ism is very close. As I have elsewhere stated this connection, 
[ here pass it by. I do not now speak of Hermes, the Hellenic 
mythological personage, but about a great principle of which 
he is only a poor personification. I treat of the Hermes-Idea 
as it was embodied in the Egyptian Thoth, who is also called 
Hermes; Hermes I, in contradistinction to the god Hermes 
and Hermes Trismegistus, who often is called Hermes I]. In 
the Poemander, Hermes is called “the Universal Intelligence” 
and “Holiness to God.” He was the symbol of divine intelli- 
gence, thought incarnate, the living word, and as such the 
type of Plato’s and Philo’s Logos. The Greeks called him 
“Lord of the divine words,” and “Scribe of Truth.” 

If we look about in the sacred literatures of the world, 
we shall be able to find copious statements that go to define 
the nature of Tao, Logos, and Buddhi, but very little regard- 
ing Hermes. Though we possess libraries of Hermetic writ- 
ings which beyond any doubt prove the assertion that Hermes 
is prophetic wisdom, we find but little regarding the person- 
ality or principle of Hermes. This is in harmony with its 
prophetic character. As a witness to the truth, Hermes stands 
personally in the background, while the spirit which dom- 
inates stands forth very prominently. 

All the names and attributes of Hermes, resolve them- 
selves in one: the Wind or Spirit, two terms, which were 
synonyms to the antique world and beautifully represent the 
seventh principle, the Atman. Hermes is the prophetic or 
idealistic mind, following laws of its own, laws as yet occult 
to those outside. Hermes is that form of wisdom which con- 
trols the prophets, the witnesses to new truth, the vanguard 
of mankind and executive officers of The Spirit. And now 
a word about the Logos. 
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The Logos, as I now speak of it, must be interpreted in 
the light of its relationship to its root idea, Nous. Nous is 
our spiritual sense, or the Spirit illuminating the soul. Ac- 
cording to its etymology (from the Sanscrit, root, idea) it 
signifies spiritual perception and comprehension, the think- 
ing, the intelligent or rational nature in man. Nous represents 
the inward speech (noein) in man, while Logos is the spoken, 
the uttered word. 

The Logos now defined as wisdom, must not be con- 
founed with the Logos of the fourth Gospel. The Johannean 
doctrine of Logos descends from the universal sphere of the 
Nous and limits the word to one incarnation—to an historic 
personage. This there can be no doubt about. His Logos 
cannot be, as many of our friends have too often asserted, Rea- 
son, ratio; his Logos means oratio, verbum, the word, the 
spoken word, in particular, an outbirth of Reason, but not 
Reason itself. With the exception of a few unimportant pass- 
ages Logos nowheres in the New Testament means Ratio or 
Reason, but always the incarnated God. 

Philo’s doctrine is much broader than that of the New 
Testament and is substantially identical with that of the 
archaic Wisdom religion and with the Khockma of the Old 
Testament. His Logos cannot be contained in one incarna- 
tion. His logos cries: Heaven and Earth cannot contain me, 
how much less a human being. 

Philos’ Logos is the unity of Veds, God, the creative 
energy, and Kurios, Lord, the governing power. It is both 
the Reason of the Absolute, divine thought unmanifested, and 
also the outspoken word, thought manifested. This Logos 
is the one I speak about as the manifestation of the Universal 
Mind, the Logos of the rational mind, following and express- 
ing in audible words, the subtler laws of thoughts, those laws 
which have already been revealed through the prophets and 
seers. his Logos spirit is a happy one and it always heralds 
a “glad tiding,” an evangel. I now come to the Buddhi prin- 
ciple, perhaps the most interesting of the four. 


BUDDHI. 
In the Vishnu Purana Buddhi (1) is synonymous with 


Mahat, the Great principle, the first product of Pradhana, 
or primal nature. Pradhana, primary matter, is a form of 
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Vishnu, the same as Prakriti. According to the Vishnu 
Purana Buddhi (2) is the divine mind in creative operation. 
It is the nous of Anaxagoras, “the ordering and disposing 
mind.” But Buddhi is (3) also that which communicates to 
the soul the knowledge of Good and Evil. 

According to the Sankhya system, the Buddhi or Wis. 
dom-principle, stands in the same relation to the soul as the 
senses to the body. Without it the soul could never be con. 
nected with or understand Substance. 

But I have no need of appealing to the Puranas and the 
the Sankhya for evidences. All India is permeated with the 
idea that there is in man, in humanity, a certain Divine Intel- 
ligence which, at different times and in different places, 
manifests itself more or less completely and which has had 
central manifestations. This thought underlies both Brahm- 
inism and Buddhism, and as it constitutes their inner connec- 
tion it has in modern times been an excellent basis for the 
theosophic societies on which to bring together these oppos- 
ing forces. Brahm is emphatically an Intelligence, a think- 
ing, not a willing principle; a principle of the order of the 
prophet, the sage, the contemplative man, but not of that of 
the priest or the sovereign, who demands obedience to will. 
But Buddhism is exactly the same, and a Buddha is a mani- 
festation of the Buddhi or Wisdom principle. Buddhism is 
neither a religion nor a philosophy. It is a science of Enlight- 
enment and Justice; “a method of salvation” without a vica- 
rious savior. Buddhism is chiefly a pure moral philosophy 
or Wisdom-religion. In this sense, Buddhism preceded 
Brahminism by many centuries. In this sense, the first teach- 
ers or the Rishis were Buddhists and the worship of pure 
Intelligence must have been their first proclamation. 

Allow me right here a digression, a few words, that you 
may see why the modern theosophists point to India as the 
Savior, and why we despair of our modern civilization. 

Our Western life is characterized by volition rather than 
by intelligence. That is its defect! The world needs sages. 
The sage aspires to unity with the Divine, the man of will 
seeks his own. The sage aspires to union with the absolute 
Intelligence, the essential light; he seeks thought, rest and 
contemplation. All that India offers. India cognizes the 
absolute Being as Intelligence, not as Will. India’s wisdom is 
of the order of the prophet, not that of the priest. All India’s 
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Law-Institutes are designed as educational codes or systems of 
discipline; they are not statutory laws of a sovereign who 
appeals to will and demands obedience. The Hindu law is 
a system of education or a method for the fitting of man to 
his highest vocation and for lessening the demands for mate- 
rial gratifications. [he world needs that influence just now. 
The world is dying like a consumptive, wasting its own 
strength in vain efforts to keep up its “desire for life.” The 
world is dying from the fire of fever—not desire. But there 
is no cure for desire, except the road to Nirvana. 

India, and Buddhism particularly, can teach the world 
this lesson. No other system can, nor have they ever pre- 
tended to. The Buddhi or Wisdom-principle is the present 
savior of the world. Buddhi is not simply an abstraction nor 
a name for a law; the Budha is a principle and has been 
manifested again and again; the Buddhas are such incarna- 
tions. Siddhart, the Sakya Muni commonly called Gotama 
Buddha, is the fourth of a series. 

I have now defined the four great forms of the Wisdom- 
principle such as they appear as manifestations of the Uni- 
versal Mind. I shall now attempt to draw them together. 

St. Paul, who was undoubtedly himself an initiate and 
adept, makes in the letter to the Ephesians (IV.11-14) the 
following most remarkable statement: ‘And he gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
the Christ, till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the statute of the fullness of the Christ, that 
we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by tne sieight of 
men and cunning craftiness.”’ 

The apostle here speaks of the body of the saints as one 
man (homo) who is to grow to perfect manhood and the full- 
ness of Wisdom and says, that for that purpose the fourfold 
ministry is given. Continuing in the simile adopted by the 
apostle, we shall speak of man (homo) as the one to whom 
the Apostle’s declaration applies. Who, then, are these four 
kinds of teachers? They are the four temperaments, properly 
understood. 


The apostles, 3r the rulers and official messengers, typify 
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the choleric temperament; that peculiar energetic mind, 
which carries the burdens, plans, and executes the laws of the 
spirit. ‘They, therefore, naturally, represent that manifesta- 
tion of the Universal Mind which you have heard described 
as ‘Tao, the Way. The prophets in one way are men of sor- 
row, often inclined, like the melancholic temperament, to be 
pessimistic and to condemn the world for its wickedness. On 
the other side, the prophets, like the eagle, soars into the 
realms above, faces the rays of the sun, and while in the 
entheastic state, they divine the secrets of existence and bear 
witness before the world. In any state, the prophet is a fine 
type of Mind, hence he corresponds to that manifestation of 
the Universal Mind which I have described as Hermes. The 
evangelist, he who brings “the glad tidings,” is of the san- 
guine, the hopeful temper and answers to the Logos, the 
spoken word. ‘The pastors and teachers, the shepherds, who 
in patience wait to see the good Word grow and bear fruit, 
who are the care-takers and guides of mankind, are of the 
slow-going lymphatic temper, not easily roused, but not easily 
discouraged, either. They are the Buddhi manifestation of 
the Universal Mind. 

As these four different kinds of ministers or tempera- 
ments are the means given whereby we are to grow to perfect 
manhood, so, as a matter of course, are the four forms of 
Wisdom, which they represent. 

The correspondence thus far pointed out, may easily be 
carried further. For instance, the sanguine temperament cor- 
responds to air in the old physics, the phlegmatic to water, the 
hypochondriac to earth, and the choleric to fire; hence the 
sanguinic temperaments natural form of wisdom is Aero- 
mancy; that of the phlegmatic, hydromancy; that of the hypo- 
chondriac, geomancy, and that of the choleric, pyromancy. 

In the old symbolism the apostle type in the animal king- 
dom was a lion; that of the prophet an eagle; that of the 
evangelist a man; and that of the pastor and teacher an ox. 
In the old physics these four correspond to fire, earth, air and 
water; in alchemistry to sulphur, mercury, azoth and sal; in 
the old philosophy to mind, motion, matter and rest. Among 
the metals they are represented by iron and copper, lead, 
gold and silver, and mercury. 

The systems, which Nature has pointed out in her par- 
allelisms, ought to be proper studies and home-elements for 
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the four temperaments: ‘That mental energy often called the 
choleric temperament, the apostolic disposition and the Tao 
are on equal basis; that deep and earnest energy often called 
hypochondriac, the prophetic mind and Hermes explain one 
another; that hopeful disposition, often called the sanguinic 
temper, the evangelistic tendency and the spoken word, the 
Logos, are identical terms and the hopes of the world, while 
the slow-going lymphatic, the teacher and pastor and the 
Buddhi wisdom will train and educate the world in the laws 
of Nature. 

These laws apply where Nature has clearly and emphat- 
ically expressed herself in individual cases. To those few 
happy ones who have attained a harmonious character and 
in whom the temperaments have been overcome or balanced, 
to those Nature applies other laws. ‘To those who are yet 
indifferent and have not—not even a decided natural disposi- 
tion—still other laws apply. 

My reason for speaking about these four forms seems 
evident: those who enter upon the path, must first of all learn 
to know where they are, how far they have come, they must 
discover themselves—and surely we all come under one or 
another of the foregoing categories. 

As theosophists we aim at fullness of subjective expres- 
sion as much as at the essence of things. We shall not be able 
to get at the full truth by studying any one form of the four; 
we need them all, each in its province. The first, Tao, as a 
philosophy, to point out the way, the second, Hermes, as a 
science, to witness to the truth; the third, the Logos, to speak 
the Word; the fourth, Buddhi, as mora! and religious earnest- 
ness to live the life of the path and be an example before the 
world. 

If all these forms correspond to one another, or, which 
is the same, are interiorly at one with one another, it ought 
not to be so difficult for us to approximate a correct deter- 
mination of our status in existence, or status both personally 
and representatively. The final object of our studies in “The 
Constitution of Man” ought to bring us to that. 

St. Paul clearly has the merit of defining the four-fold 
ministry, though he did not give the key to its explanation. 
Now, as we know the key—the four temperaments and the 
fourfold ministry of Nature—it is easy enough to bring these 
four forms of Wisdom within the practical sphere of our 
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individual lives. St. Paul defined the ministry, but not the 
Path. That had been revealed long before then—and for- 
gotten again in the West. We know positively that it had 
been preached there. The Essenes were probably Buddhists, 
and St. Paul was probably an initiate and knew something 
about the Path. He walked it himself, but did not preach it 
in its original form. 

You know that Buddha’s fundamental doctrines were 
those known as the Four Noble Truths: concerning sorrow, 
its Cause, its suppression, and the path leading to its extinction. 
These four truths correspond most intimately with the four 
forms of wisdom, but I shall forego any exposition of their 
inner relationship and confine myself to a few remarks to 
show their connection with the eightfold path. 

The eight divisions are as follows: 


1 Right views. 5 Right mode of livelihood. 

2 Right feelings. 6 Right exertion. 

3 Right words. 7 Right or correct knowledge. 

4 Right behavior. 8 Right meditation and tran- 
quility. 


Arranging these eight angas (parts) of the noble path in 
two parallel columns, each of four, we shall see how wonder- 
fully they supplement one another. For instance, the fifth 
“Right mode of livelihood,” necessarily presupposes the first, 
“Right views.” The sixth, “Right exertion,” or volition, 
necessarily presupposes the second, “Right feeling,” or 
thoughts. The third, “Right words,” necessarily follow 
upon the seventh: “Right or correct knowledge.” Finally, 
the eighth: “Right meditation and tranquility” is so closely 
connected with the fourth, “Right behavior” (doctrine), that 
they cannot be separated or exist apart. 

Some reason for this interrelationship may be seen when 
we look closely at the nature of the four first angas, those of 
the left column; they are all of an active (male) character, 
while those in the other column are passive (female). Look 
at them. Where was there ever a man of right views and 
feelings, who did not from an interior impulse find it neces- 
sary, by words and behavior to testify to truth, and who dié 
not find himself actively engaged in doing the spiritual work 
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of his masters? Right views, feelings, words and behavior, 
are of an inherent creative or active nature; they represent 
the great heart of Humanity, or the Grand Man; from them 
spring the currents of existence. 

Look now on the angas in the other column and see how 
they reflect their nature on their very surface. Only he or 
she or who obtains a livelihood in a right way, who exerts 
himself, that is, who prevents evil from rising in the mind, 
and who rests in passive quietude for the influx of life; whose 
mind is upon Nirvana; and who lives in tranquility; only he 
or she can receive the Supreme Life; only he or she contains 
the life germ that can be fructified by the active angas of the 
first column. 

Thus, you see how these eight members of the Supreme 
Path, may indeed be called The Path, the Noble Path, for 
they embody the whole scheme of Nature as revealed in her 
sexual dualism: a symbol, grander than which Life offers 
none; a symbol that runs through all secret orders. Thus, 
you also see the inner connection between the individual 
angas as pointed out before, and you are prepared for mys- 
terious meanings of this Path of Life. As already said, the 
fifth anga “right livelihood,” necessarily presupposes the first, 
“tight views.” ‘he two angas looked upon from an occult 
point of view, naturally represent the truth of “the prophet,” 
the Hermetic principle, a reflex of the archetypical world, 
atziloth of the Kabbala, the neschamah or spirit of occult 
psychology. 

Of the next two angas, the sixth, “Right exertion or voli- 
tion,’ necessarily presupposes the second, “Right feelings or 
thought.” Looked upon as two sides of one power, it will 
readily be seen that they represent the creative force of exist- 
ence, the ruah or soul, the mediating element between body 
and spirit; the briah of ancient Kabbala; the Buddhi prin- 
ciple; teachers and pastors of mankind. Of the following 
two angas, the third, “Right words,” necessarily follow upon 
the seventh, “Right knowledge or memory.” Being only two 
sides of one power, it will readily be seen that they united 
represent the Word: Nous, the formative principle; the 
Nephesh of Kaballa or the plastic energy of bodies. In the 
Grand Man this principle is the evangelistic, the joyous new 
life. Finally, the eighth angas, “Right meditation or tran- 
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quility,” is so closely connected with the fourth, “Right be- 
havior,” that they cannot be separated or exist apart. They 
depend naturally upon one another and are one, and embody 
the Tao principle, the principle of Order. In the Grand 
Man, these two represent the body, basis or necessity, with- 
out which the Grand Man could not exist. It is the apos- 
tolic or ruling power. The asiah of the Kabbala, the abyss 
of abysses of the Tao-teh-king. 

In defining “the eightfold path” in its relationship to the 
four fold office or the occult square, we began with the proph- 
etic principle which was compared to the Highest, the arche- 
typical world of the Kabbala. Next we came to the Buddhi 
principle, which was compared to the creative world, or 
briah; next to the Logos principle, which was compared to 
the formative world, or the Yetzirah; and finally we came to 
the closing angas, the fourth and eighth, which represented 
the inherent basic necessity of the Grand Man. In other 
words, there was a seeming descending from the archetypical 
world to the body-world. But this is only an appearance. 
Essentially, there is no first nor last, no beginning or end. 
All is Unity without shade of shifting. The apparent differ- 
ence is purely psychological. 

These parallels are not mere coincidences. ‘They are 
expressions of the fundamental harmony of existence and the 
uniformity of law. ‘The four parallels drawn, cover the 
spiritual, the mental and the moral world; they cover the 
Kingdom of Man, that of the animal and the mineral king- 
doms and some sphere of man’s scientific activity. I said that 
these fourfold manifestations of the Universal were the four 
forms under which it manifested itself. In the range of their 
spheres they do seem to cover all activity and knowledge, 
from East to West, from North to South. I trust my exposi- 
tion to be a contribution to a proof of that assertion. 

I have now briefly defined the most universal manifesta- 
tion of the Universal and also four other forms of a more 
limited nature. ‘These revelations belong to the past. May 
we not expect another one in the future? It seems reasonable 
to suppose it to be characterized by fullness, harmony and 
power, such as was never before known. Perhaps it may 
come with the next Buddha, the Maitreya Buddha, the 
Buddha of Kindness. If it does, it will be a dispensation of 
Love—A Universal Brotherhood of Man. 














THE LAND OF THE MOHNEGHRABBERS. 
By S. 8S. NEU. 
[ an island in Abyssinia ’ began the Wayfarer. 





He had promised us a story in exchange for a meal. 

“In Abyssinia!” we exclaimed. 

“Of course,” he said, somewhat annoyed at our as- 
tonishment. “An abyss is a deep hole,” said he, “and the 
name Abyssinia indicates the depths of uncivilization——” 

“But an island!” we objected, still unsatisfied. ‘There 
are no islands in Abyssinia.” 

“Were you ever in Abyssiniar” the Wayfarer inquired 
with a confident air. 

We confessed that we had not journeyed there. 

“Then,” he advised, condescendingly, “do not contra- 
dict.” 

So we remained silent while he proceeded. 

“As I was saying,” he began again, “in an island in 
Abyssinia I found the city of the Mohneghrabbers. When I 
saw the city from a distance it looked like a huge hill, dotted 
with magnificent architectural manifestations, so to speak. 
When I got nearer to it, I found that the huge hill had been 
built up by digging a huge hole, in which there are no archi- 
tectural manifestations to speak of. The hill, indeed, was 
not a hill at all, but a large number of small hills, piled one 
on another; but to all intents and purposes, the hill was a 
hill, and is so considered by many of those who live in the 
hole. 

“T soon learned that the Mohneghrabbers are divided 
into two classes. The class called the Havits live on the huge 
hill; those called the Labars live in the huge hole. I learned 
this from a Labar. But a Havit told me the statement is 
slightly in error. He said that as a matter of fact, those who 
live on the hill are called Havits and those who live in the 
hole are called Labars. In reality, he told me, most of the 
Havits are Labars. Havits and Labars are both Mohne- 
ghrabbers. 

“The chief occupation of a Havit is to build up his own 
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little hill, called a Fojn, by taking away earth wherever he 
can find it. In this the Labars assist him. ‘There are certain 
laws that define how he shall take it. If he break one of these 
laws he is liable to be ejected from the hill and become a rea! 
Labar. This seldom happens; particularly if his fojn is large. 

‘The chief occupation of a Labar is to try to get out of 
the hole and live on the hill, so that he can be a Havit. To do 
this he must build a fojn under his own architectural lack of 
manifestation, so to speak. For every certain number of 
shovelfuls he piles up for a Havit, he is allowed one for him- 
self. As the Havits take as much earth from the Labars as 
they do from other Havits, a Labar is said to have a tedious 
job on his hands in piling up his own little fojn, so to speak. 

‘I asked some of the Labars why they wanted to live on 
the hill. One pointed to a bottomless pool in the center of the 
hole, into which all fell whose foundation had been entirely 
taken away. Another pointed to innumerable clouds of smoke 
of various colors issuing from the tops of the domiciles, of 
the Havits on the hill. ‘These clouds, he said, were called 
plejr, and could be produced only by a certain astronomical 
manipulation, so to speak, on top of a fojn. Indeed, this 
seemed to be true, because the higher the fojn, the denser was 
the cloud of plejr issuing from it. All the Mohneghrabbers 
seemed to desire these little clouds. 

“Still another Labar, for wishing to live on the hill, gave 
as his reason that it is considered the thing to do in that land. 

“T put the same question to a number of Havits. One 
told me it was a matter of necessity; that as Labars and Havits 
were both stealing earth, one who did not build high was in 
danger of slipping into the hole, so to speak. I enquired 
when he was going to stop building. He said as soon as his 
architectural structure was as high as his neighbor’s. As his 
neighbor was building, too, and with the same limit in view, 
and likewise his neighbor, I doubted when he would be fin- 
ished. Another Havit explained to me that it was necessary 
in order to live under the fierce tropical sun, to have a plejr 
cloud for shade. This, he said, could be produced only by 
means of a fojn, as the Labar had already explained. 

“Most of the Havits were astonished at my question. 
“Why,” they exclaimed, “doesn’t everybody want to live on 
the hill?” 

“After considering the question carefully, I decided that 
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the hole was a deleterious place, so to speak, to live in, because 
of its dampness and the nasty, black pool, called bottomless, 
in its center. 

‘‘Now, you may wonder why they didn’t dump that hill 
into the hole and fill it up. As a matter of fact, many of the 
Labars urge this—until they come to live on the hill; but as 
none of them believe it should be done after they become 
Havits, I doubt it myself. Besides, no one knows how much 
of the hill would be required to fill up the ‘bottomless’ pool. 
If they tore down the hill there might be only hole left, so 
to speak. Many of the Havits claim that if the hill were 
actually levelled, the Mohneghrabbers would immediately 
begin to build it again in order to secure the shade of the 
plejrs. 

“JT am not going to bore you with a detailed account of 
the personal habits, so to speak, of these peculiar barbarians. 
Indeed, their personal habits consist mostly in sitting under 
their plejrs and watching the colors change. They know of 
nothing else and can speak of nothing else, so I have really 
told you the compendiums, so to speak, of their lives. 

“But there are several classes of inhabitants that I have 
not mentioned. The most peculiar of these are the Hadits. 
They are the offspring, so to speak, of the uppermost Havits. 
But whereas a Havit may become a real Labar by having his 
fojn removed and dropping into the hole, a Hadit very seldom 
if ever becomes a Labar. The chief occupation of a Hadit 
seems to be to accelerate, so to speak, the production of the 
cloud, or plejr, from the fojn built by his forbears. This is 
one reason that a Havit strives to build high. If, as often 
happens, the Hadit uses up entirely the fojn, he does not often 
become a Labar, but drops into the bottomless pool, where 
it is just as cool as beneath a plejr, but considerably more 
humid, so to speak. 

“By far the most interesting class of inhabitants—a very 
small class—are the Kwiers, deserve some attention. The 
word kwier in the language of the Mohneghrabbers, means 
odd, peculiar, and is applied to all those who are not Mohne- 
ghrabbers. The Kwiers are not Mohneghrabbers, but live in 
the same city. They also have their classes of Labars and 
Havits, but the division does not depend on their location in 
reference to the hill, so to speak. I will explain. 

“Tn the first place, the Kwiers do not desire the little 
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clouds called plejrs. They claim that these clouds are dele- 
terious, so to speak, as they blot out the sunlight. The sun- 
light, they point out, causes living things to grow, and there- 
fore, should not be blotted out. The Kwiers are essentially 
an agricultural people, taking great pride in their gardens, 
in which the sunlight causes things to grow. One of them 
who has a well-kept garden is called a Havit, and one who 
has not is called a Labar. 

“The occupation of a Kwier Havit is to tend his garden, 
to remove all the weeds and train the living things, called 
thants, to grow in the way that they shall be most edible. The 
occupation of a Kwier Labar is to assist a Kwier Havit, for 
which he receives seeds from the thants of the Havit, to plant 
in his own garden. As in the case of the Mohneghrabbers, 
the line between the two classes is not clearly drawn. Havits 
and Labars are all really Labars, so to speak. 

“Now, don’t suppose because of the marked difference 
between the Kwiers and the Mohneghrabbers there is any 
friction between them. Their dwellings are interspersed, so 
to speak, yet they live almost apart. The Mohneghrabbers 
do not often trouble themselves to steal earth from the Kwiers 
(though it does happen occasionally) , because they do not care 
for earth that contains living things. Besides, they fear to 
venture out in the open sunlight where there is no plejr to 
protect them. A real Kwier, on the other hand, does not 
worry if some of his earth is stolen, because he knows that the 
sunlight will cause living things to grow in the hole as well 
as on the hill. 

“The Kwiers and the Mohneghrabbers hold each other 
in mutual contempt, so to speak. But as all the Kwiers were 
once Mohneghrabbers and few of the Mohneghrabbers have 
been Kwiers, I think the Kwiers must be the wiser. 

“Tf you ever visit this city, take my advice and live with 
a Kwier. The Mohneghrabbers will advise you not to, but 
take my advice. When they see that you are determined, one 
of them may impersonate a Kwier so that you live with him. 
So take some further advice. Believe no man when he tells 
you he is not a Mohneghrabber, until he has showed you his 
garden of living things.” 

We were interested in the story of the Wayfarer and 
wanted to question him, but before we could do so, he had 
moved away and disappeared around the turn of the road. 

















THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST 
(XI.—Continued from page 77.) 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


OW could Greek Christians Pray and say “Our 
H Father, who art in Heaven,” when they could not 
possibly have any other image before their minds, 
than that of Zeus and therefore necessarily 
musts have thought of “our father’ in the image of 
Zeus? Do not condemn them. Do not even judge their 
case from your own standpoint (whether it be true or false). 
Learn the facts and try to realize the conditions of those Greek 
Christians. The assertion that they could not have any other 
image before their minds than that of Zeus, rests upon psy- 
chological reasons (too many to here enumerate). Let us 
see who Zeus was and what a grand conception the word 
covers. 

Zeus was the supreme deity among the Greeks, exactly as 
your God is to you and as Dyaus was to the ancient Sanscrit 
people. He was the father of all, just as all other ancient 
people thought of their supreme god. The oracle at Dodona 
had declared: “Zeus is; Zeus was; Zeus shall be; oh, great 
Zeus!” ‘This most significant description was in Egypt ex- 
pressed as nuk-pu-nuk, which answers to the Hebrew “I am 
that [ am.” Plato defined Zeus as “the God,” and Aristotle 
as “the Active Reason.” Cicero described the soul as fire; 
the very element that plays such a frequent part in Jahveh’s 
manifestations in the Old Testament. James, in the same 
verse in his letter speaks of “the father of light.” In view of 
these facts that could be multiplied, who wonders that Zeus 
ideas served for images of the father? And because they 
did that, they were naturally transferred to Jesus, the Christ, 
when he was thought of as the father’s image. Thus Jesus, 
the Christ, comes to be identified with Zeus. 

The Zeus type most famous in ancient Greece was that 
of Pheidias. It represented Zeus as the strong god, the 
dominant power, in opposition to the wild and uncontrolled 
energy of Uranus, and Saturn before him; but in his face 
there was also a benignant expression. And, most character- 
istically, Zeus bends his head as if listening to a supplication. 
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The new and striking feature of Pheidias’ Zeus was this blend- 
ing of divinity and humanity. The original is lost, but imita- 
tions are known. The head found on a Hadrian coin from 
Elis is considered to be a faithful copy of the original. The 
Otricoli head in the Vatican is also supposed to be a good 
copy. It is remarkable because the hair is parted in the 
middle and falls down upon the shoulders in curls, and the 
beard is bifurcated, such as you see it on Jesu portraits. 

Legends relate that Pheidias’ Zeus was not merely a pro- 
duct of his artistic genius, but also a product of the Greek 
spirit of the time, the time of Marathon and Thermopylae. 

The Zeus type of Jesus arose about 300 A. D. when the 
question was asked about Jesu historical portrait. The origin 
for it was no doubt the Paneas statute, which was supposed to 
be a portrait likeness. We possess literary evidences to the fact 
that Jesus was represented in Zeus’ likeness. ‘Theodore Lector, 
a Byzantine writer from about 500 A. D., tells in his annals 
about a painter whose hand was struck lame because he painted 
Christ with a Zeus face. He had painted his portrait in 
order to satisfy both Christians and Pagans. The Zeus type 
of those days was supposed to have come down from Pheidias. 
It was mild and peaceful and far from fear-inspiring. The 
church raised no objection to the use of the type because just 
at that time the church held the doctrine of the unity of the 
Father and the Son. And Zeus was still artistically the ideal 
of the supreme god. ‘The church preferred to let Christ pass 
under the likeness of Zeus because it desired to teach Christ 
above everything, as the supreme god, and to suppress image 
making, especially of the Supreme. The gain was that Christ 
became a substitute for Zeus; and the church gained her 
point. Why should artists not think of Jesus in his Christ 
office as Zeus? And why should church people not do the 
same now? 

Next in mythological interest to Zeus-Jupiter comes As- 
clepias, the healer; that is, the Highest Principle in the form 
of a healing god. Like all other gods he is a mysterious 
spiritual being, but has also an earthly form. His character- 
istics as a spiritual being are seen when we learn that his birth- 
place is the running brook and that he himself is fresh air 
and sunshine. So Pausanias tells us. Not only does he heal 
the sick, but he resurrects the dead. His most famous tem- 
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Esclepias Teaching and Healing. 
The Epidaurian Esculapios. K. Museum, Berlin. 


ples were at Epidauros in Argos, and on the island Kos. He 


was called Zotér, Savior, par excellence. His earthly form 
is usually bearded and looks very much like Zeus. Nearly 


all the statues and busts known, seem to be variations of the 
Zeus type. The mouth, however, is milder and softer. The 
subdued smile indicates a warm heart. ‘The facial bright- 
ness shows that his attention is rivetted upon something in the 
horizon, or upon a heavenly vision in which he sees remedies 
for suffering humanity. Like Apollo, Asclepias is also called 
“the harmonious one’ and that is a most suitable appellative 
for ‘a healer.” 

Why should the early artists not figure Jesus, the healer, 
like Asclepias, the healer? 








fe who brings light to you, 
brings health to you! A happy face like that of Asclepias 
smiling at vou is health thrown at you! <A pacifier feeds 
vou with cakes of good cheer and health. What other model 
could the ancient artists find? ‘There was none either in 
their environment or in their own minds. Conversion gives 
no new brain, nor does it fill an old brain with new art forms 
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or shapes or figures. Conversation is only a changed attitude, 
but not regeneration. Everything New in this world comes 
in by way of the old. That is a law of life and nature. 
The ancient artists also represented Jesus under the form of 
Apollo. — Like all other gods, Apollo has two natures. — He 
is a mysterious spiritual power, and an earthly man. 

The Apollo type is most commonly found on sarcophagi, 
but is also found on gems, glasses, coins, mosaics and in the 
catacombs . It is found on sarcophagi because it connects the 
idea of resurrection with Apollo. In his spiritual character 
Apollo is the sun god, and as sun god he is also eternal life, just 
as Christ is both sun god and eternal life. As human, he is rep- 
resented as a youthful, handsome and beardless Greek; either 
standing or sitting. Sometimes he stands isolated, sometimes 
he is represented in action, wearing over his left shoulder a 
wide toga, reaching down to the knees. Under the toga he 
wears a tunic with large sleeves. Huis head is always bare, a 
thoroughly Greek fashion and the very contrary of oriental- 
jewish custom. His hair falls down upon the shoulders like 
the hair of Dionysos. The face is always Greek in profile. He 
is always handsome. No ugly Apollo is imaginable; neither 
is an ugly Venus. 

The most handsome Apollo known is represented by the 
famous Pourtales Apollo, now in the British Mluseum. — It is 
a Hellenistic type—a late product of Greek art. ‘The head 
is inclined forward and sideward, which gives a brooding 
expression and adds to the dreamy poetic sensitiveness of the 
face and its melancholy. 

Why is this Apollo brooding over his dreams? — That is 

easy to understand. He is full of sadness because the world 

is so mean, so degraded and so far from the ideal. Apollo 
is the god of spiritual beauty and the guardian of the ideals 
of art and music.  JHe represents aesthetic righteousness. 
Jesus represents moral righteousness and ideals. 

In the interest of the church, De Rossi has vigorously 
denied that the Apollo type influenced the Christ portrait. He 
holds that the so called Apollo is no Apollo, but a Hermes; 
to which | say, it does not matter essentially if we have an 
Apollo or a Hermes as model. — In either case it appears a 
fact that a heathen god was used as a model for the chief of 
the Christian religion. 
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It may be asked: why should artists choose the Apollo 
typer The answer will correspond to the answer given to 
the question: why should artists have chosen the Zeus type? 
The present question finds its answer when we remember the 
extensive sun cult of those days. The cult of the sun had 
affected not only Greeks but also Jews at the time. On an 
altar in Rome has been found an inscription dating from 370 
A. D., which calls the sun “the highest god” and the “all- 
knowing.” Julian, the Apostate, said that he recognized 
“the sun as the father of all men.” 

At one moment, the sun is declared to be the father of all; 
in the next he is the son of Zeus. The heathen notions swing 
from one extreme to the other, exactly as the Christian notions 
did also at that time, on the subject of who is Christ? At 
one moment he is equal to the Father; at the next he is the 
Son of the Father, or simply sun-god. Confusion reigned in 
both camps and both borrow each others arms. No wonder, 
therefore, that artists follow now one idea and type, then 
another. The Christians themselves were not particular. 
Tertullian tells us that Christians manufactured idols and any 
other object needed in heathen cults. Constantine himself 
iooked up to the sun as his god. —_ His coins show the sun god 
with a cross in the hand. Delightful mixture of heathenisim 
and Christ belief! His motto is well known: So/ invictus 
comes. ‘The sun god on his coins has a strong Apollo like- 
ness. [In other words, his Christ was both a sun god and an 
Apollo. If the head of the empire and the protector of the 
church entertained such notions, why should not artists do the 
same and why should humble believers not understand their 
Jesus in the same way? Upon Constantine’s flags, Christ was 
figured as the sun god with a cross in the hand. In view of 
all this it is no wonder that artists produced an Apollonic 
Christ. 

Moreover, Christ is often called the sun in the scriptures, 
both old and new. Compare Luke I. 78; Malachi IV. 2. 
To this very day, his special day in the calendar, is called the 
Sun’s day, Sunday, des solis, corresponding to dies natalis 
solis invicti of the heathen feast. | Constantine so ordered it 
in 321, 

It is an interesting fact that Jesus as the good shepherd, 
represented with a lamb across his shoulders, is not peculiar 
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to Christian iconography. An Apollo with a lamb across 
the shoulders is known. Such a bronze is found in the 
Museum in Berlin. 
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An Apollo with a Lamb Across the Shoulders. K. Museum, Berlin. 


Who shall say whether Christians or Heathens borrowed: 

One fact at least points to a loan by the Christians and it is 
this that such Apollo statues were known to have existed long 
before Jesu time. 

A true Apollo likeness given to Jesus is also known. 
Raoul-Rochette (Discours sur l’origine . . . des types imitatifs 
Paris, 183+) has published a gem with such a likeness. 

The picture is without beard. The carriage of the 
head and the strong chin resemble other Apollo gems, and 
around the image stands the inscription XPIZTOY, and 
under it the well known sign of the fish. What else can this be 
but an Apollo likeness of Jesus? 


In the city Cori and in the church to San Pietro there 


is to be found a baptismal font, on the side of which is a Phoe- 


bus-Apollo with an aureole around the head. Originally 
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A Coin. An Apollo Likeness Given to Jesus. 
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that font was a sun god altar; now the figure is explained to 
be Jesus. Sancta Simplicitas! 

All this thus far relates to the old Jesu types. 

To illustrate yon at the stronghold the Apollo idea had 
upon artists, | now refer to Michael Angelo’s beardless Jesus 
in the Sistine Chapel picture of the Resurrection. 

This picture is close to the beauty of the Apollo Belv.- 
dere. Why should Michael Angelo not figure Jesus in his 
ascension as an Apollo? And why should church peopl 
not think of him as an Apollo? The only reason I can see is, 
that church people are so frightfully ignorant of past religions 
that they can not and will not do it. Ignorance is in their 
way and sometimes bigotry blinds them. 

It has always been a mystery to me how Christians can 
glory in their religion and call it superior to any other, when 
they are so ignorant as they are. As for myself, in order 
to understand what the Christian religion was which I inher. 
ited from father and mother, | had to trace ev ery dogma 
and ceremony back to some origin before | could consider 
whether | would accept it or not. | know what I believe 
and why. And I know what I do not believe and why. 

As for Michael Angelo he knew why he made his resur- 
rection Jesus an Apollo. He knew it by way of the sun and 
self-realization. 

I must speak a little to the glory of Apollo. © You will 
hear me, | am sure! Apollo was originally a sun god anc 
not a man; a personification of daylight, daylight so useful to 
the farmer, not only as raising his crop but also preserving it 
from mildew and vermin. ‘Translating these qualities into 
philosophy, Apollo became the principle of truth. | His gen- 
erous light became mental illumination, and the destruction 
of mildew and vermin became logic which by its rays kills 
all nonsense and obscurity. 

Translating the same qualities into religion, his power 
became the mysterious vibratory rhythm that fathers and 
mothers all creatures and educates them for an ideal life. 
Apollo thus became a guide and a savior of men. _ Poets have 
lauded his power, his genius and the righteousness that flows 
from his dominion. Apollo was also the leader of the muses 
and all the arts; music and song were consecrated to him. A 
special hymn, the Paean, celebrated him in pre-Homeric days. 
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Before the Greek colonization of Asia Minor, Apollo 
was dominant at Delphi and was afterwards the great prophet, 
not only a foreteller of events, but a wisdom- oracle. a testi- 
mony for righteousness and spiritual freedom and progress. 
Why should church people not think of Jesus, the Christ, as 
Apollo? The glory I have now described as being Apollo's 
is In different language also ascribed to Jesus, in the gospels, 
in Christian tradition and in church theology. The earliest 
Christians and their artists did well and did the only thing 
they could do; that is, they transferred the attributes of the 
old god Apollo, to the new god, Jesus. Let the Christians 
add ‘other and more glory to ‘Tes us if they want, but let them 
not denv him the Apollonic attributes. If they deny them, 
thev serve their master but poorly. 


THE DIONYsOs-JESUS PORTRAIT. 


For Church people to hear about Jesu portraits resem- 
bling those of Dionysos and to be told that the Christ idea and 
the Dionysos idea are not far apart will, perhaps, be shocking. 
The shock has its reason in the misunderstanding of who and 
what Dionysos really was; a misunderstanding common to the 
mind of Church people. 

Let me then first of all explain who and what Dionysos 
was. In the first instance he was not Bacchos, thought of as 
an alcoholic drunkard, nor must he be identified with orgies 


of intoxication and licentiousness. As was the case with 
Asclepias and Apollo, that they had two natures, so with 
Dionysos. | As we in Christianity speak of Jesus and call him 


the Christ, so I speak of Bacchos and call him the Dionysos. 
That is to say, like as Jesus served in the office of Christ, so 
Bacchos at times served in the office of Dionysos. And by 
the Dionysos-ofhice is to be understood his mission to lift men 
out of themselves and to bring them into communion with the 
Highest Principle. | Dionysos’ name, and the immortal life. 
are synonymous terms and conceptions. That was Dionysos 
seen in his mysterious spiritual character. Now about him 
as an earthly god and man and under the name of Bacchos. 
That orgies have been celebrated in the name of Bacchos is 
only too true, and that Dionysos mistaken for Bacchos has 
been degraded by vulgarity to be a type of intoxication and 
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libertinism is also too true. But he is not the only God who 
has been thus insulted. In line of brutality and murder, 
what has not the church done to the honor of its God? — Has 
not the very crucified savior been the emblem of the Inquisi- 
tion; and how often has not the cross been raised among 
savages and become a sign of torture and death for them? Let 
us drop all the recollections of the horrors that have followed 
in the wake of religion, be the religion either Christian or 
heathen. At any rate the church should have no charges to 
make. 

Dionysos and Apollo are two sides of the same power 
and both represent the sun and light. Dionysos therefore is 
lao (lah), that is, “the Light w hich only the mind can per- 
ceive.’ Dionysos or [ao is ‘the physical and spiritual Light- 
and-Life- principle” (Creuzer’s Symbolik). Dionysos or [ao 
is first of all the sun and the spirit of the sun, the celestial 
sun, Aelios noetos; and, finally Dionysos, under the name of 
Zagreus, was invoked as the highest of all the gods like Zeus 
was, like Apollo was and like Asclepias was. In all my- 
thologies and religions the gods blend and the higher and 
more powerful they are, the less they are distinguished; in 
fact, the worshippers substitute one for another with greatest 
ease and without any fear of offending the god. 

Dionysos’ connection with wine arises from the fact that 
wine gives light to the mind. Wine, not liquor or alcohol, 
gives enthusiasm and lifts the soul. — Is not wine in the same 
sense closely connected with the Christian mysteries? If 
anybody wants to degrade Dionysos on account of wine, let 
them degrade Jesus and Christ for the same reason! The one 
act is as unjust as the other. 

For the present this will be enough as a characteristic of 
Dionysos and will explain how there can be any connection 
between Dionysos and Jesus as the Christ. 

The Greek Dionysos cult exercised a mystic and magic 
power in antiquity. ‘The Dionysos mysteries, more than any 
of the other mysteries, spoke directly to the human heart. 
There is a close parallel between the ancient Orphic lyricism 
and the oldest Christian hymn lyrics. ‘The cause for their 
semblance is found in Dionysos and the mystic effect of his 
presence in the enthusiasm of both. Dionysos figures as the 
‘good shepherd” abound on sarcophagi. ‘The reason for that 
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can be no other than that Dionysos is known in the same office 
as the C hrist; a symbol of resurrection. 

Jesus in his office as Christ declared that he was the vine, 
and gave wine such a prominent place in the sacrament that 
it came to represent his own character. That Christians 
should have a special interest in the vine and have pictures of 
Dionysos as wine god in their houses and on their sarcophagi 
is not to be wondered at. Were they not, as their lord had 
told them, laborers in the vinevard? And do they not com- 
mune with the lord in a sacrament by means of wine? 

Time forbids the description of many special sarcophagi 
or figures. However, on a sarcophagus in St. Agnes’ cata- 
comb can be seen Jesus, the Christ, represented as Dionysos. 
The work is from early church days and generally supposed to 
be of Christian origin. lost characteristically Dionysos oc- 
cupies the central position, a place otherwise always given to 


Jesus. He is surrounded by Eros figures and the emblems 
of the seasons. On both sides of his sarcophagus is to be seen 
a lion tearing a stag to pieces. Lhe inscription which reads 


“Ar, Agapetilla, a daughter of god, who sleeps in peace,” is 
of course Christian and stands between two figures kneeling 
in Christian fashion. The whole presentation is most ex- 
traordinary and astonishing when we dwell upon the fact that 
the savior, Dionysus, of the old cult, has taken the place of 
the savior, Christ, of the new. 

A gnostic gem is Known on which the young Dionysos is 
seen as ‘Jesus, the Christ. The inscription proves that the fig- 
ure, though Dionysos, signifies Christ, Theta and Chi, means 
theos christos. — {tis also characteristic of the Christ that the 
cup resembles exactly an altar cup as used in the middle ages 
in the sacramental service. 

That Dionysos was intensely emotional may be seen in 
a statue of Dionysos in female form and attire found in 
Museum Pio Clem., Rome. Only for the ivy in the hair, we 
would not know who was represented, so spiritual is the figure 
and its expression. The figure is so perfectly female that 
there can be no doubt about it. It is full.and rich, round 
and sensuous, yet noble and pure. The idea in giving him a 
feminine body is no freak of fancy or artistic licence. The 
idea no doubt roots in the very earliest form of all given to 
the gods, the mother form. When the ancients first chose 
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AX Gnostic Gem. Dionysos is Shown as Jesus, the Clirist. 


the human form for their gods they chose the mother form, 
and the earliest known god is the Great Mother. — [here 1s 
a close connection between the Great \Mlother and Dionysos. 
The connection can be seen in this, that they are both earth- 
gods (Chthonic gods). She is specially goddess of cereals; 
he more specially god of wine, the two most important ele- 
ments of food -to the ancients, in early stages of civilization. 
The figure has an expression characteristic for all Dionysian 
figures. 

A word or two about the ivy and the hair and their con- 
nection with Dionysos and Jesus. ‘The ivy is graceful, wind- 
ing and sombre; but little akin to revelry. © Svmbolically it 
means friendship and fidelity. It grows rapidly and places 
itself as a mantle over the grave and the ruin and ts ready to 
hide the destructive tooth of time. That too means friend- 
ship and love. — It is Dionysos’ special emblem around the 
head and with him it is a warning against “the sweet poison 
of misused wine.” When Dionysos comes dancing in on the 
stage the ivv speaks to the spectator and tells him “I am a 
savor of death as much as a savor of life. Learn from me.” 
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As to hair. Hair naturally betokens moisture, like a 
forest in nature; hence Dionysos has much and long hair. And 
his hair is fair and silky, indicating over-refinement and a 
shy, timid disposition. | Compare his hair to that of Zeus’ 
coarse and abundant growth and vou see at once that it lacks 
the decisive, daring and firm character. Zeus’ ringled beard 
means virility, and his “tambrosian curls” great muscular 
strength and superior constitutional vigor. Dionysos’ long 
and fine hair without any curve in it is voluptuous and sen- 
sual and gives his face an expression of emotion and _ lust 
rather than of reason and energy. ‘The Dionysian types | 
have mentioned were all beardiess. Bearded Dionysos por- 
traits are also Common. 

A statue in the Hope Collection in London is typical. 
The hair and beard is in style with the accepted Zeus portrait 
and shows that the portrait is Zeus, the Highest Principle, 
under the form of Dionysos or the god of enthusiasm. The 
special emblem are the locks falling down the shoulders. 
Locks are not commonly found on other ancient statuary. 
Apollo, the brother-god of Dionysos, sometimes excepted. 
Modern artists, Thorwaldsen especially, have retained the 
Dionysian emblem and the locks and they fit admirably his 
Christ, which 1s thoroughly Greek in build. Of other emblems 
vou notice the pine cone, a special Dionysian svmbol of sex- 
ual character. 

Irenaus (* 202) speaks of bearded portraits of Jesus and 
tells us that the gnostic Karpocratians especially manufac- 
tured them in large numbers, both in gold and silver, and they 
claimed they had the portrait likeness from one made to the 
order of Pontius Pilate; a portrait likeness made while Christ 
was still alive. IT renaus also tells us that the Karpocratians 
placed their portrait-statues side by side with Pythagoras. 
Plato and Aristotle and honored them in pagan fashion. The 
story of Pilate having had a portrait made of Christ is so 
unreasonable that it needs no attention. 

Figure 6 is the reproduction of a gem in the Chiflet collec- 
tion and described by many authorities. On the head is 
something that looks like a lyre or a lotus flower. It is 
probably a Kalathos, a basket symbolizing abundance. We 
see also four leaves, two of which are oak leaves: two other 
leaves do not seem to look like thorns, they look more like pine 
leaves. A taenia or victory band is bound across the brow 
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Figure 6. 


and has two round ornaments attached. Rays of light stream 
from the sides of the head and downwards. ‘The breast is 
covered with a spotted leopard skin and the eyes are closed. 
All these emblems point distinctly to Bacchos-Zagreus. The 
bearded face and its expression suggest the familiar Christ 
physiognomy. 

If it be a lvre that we see on the head, then its presence 
is explained by Bacchos-Zagreus’ connection with the Orphic 
mysteries. A gem is known which represents the tragic- 
dionysiac poet Aeschylos and he too has such a lyre on his 
head. The application to Jesus, the Christ, is explained by 
the close connection between blood and wine and hymnal 
song. If it be a lotus flower then we may connect Greek 
culture with Egyptian Alexandrian Gnosticism, and then the 
mystic symbol is also easily understood as a Dionysos-Chris- 


tian svmbol and means regeneration. — It is probably a Kala- 
thos, a sex svmbol. ‘The oak leaves belong originally to Zeus 


but also to his son Dionysos, and in Lippert’s Daktyoliothek 
one can see a Dionysos adorned with oak leave. ‘The pine 
leaves are, as is well Known, Dionysos emblems. ‘The taenia 
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or victory band across the brow is also a Dionysos specialty. 
The ravs of light remind in a double way of Dionysos. He 
was born in the light that consumed Semele, his mother. 
According to the Orphic Mlysteries, Zeus gave his son the 
power to hurl the thunderbolt and the lightning; a great favor 
indeed. 

Bachos-Zagreus or Dionysos represented as Christ was 
not uncommon among the Gnostics, who on the whole were 
friendly towards Dionysos. 

Art also set up Dionysos as the type for the Christ, be- 
cause he too was the propagator of mankind’s kingdom and 
had risen from the dead and ascended to his father. 

As late as the frankish King Pipin is this bearded Diony- 
sos used as a sign of the Christ. King Pipin had him in 
his seal. A comparison of this type with the Veronica tvpe 
gives a most extraordinary result and is convincing. 
~ As Michael Angelo symbolically correct retained the 
Apollo tvpe and made his Christ in his “Resurrection” look 
like an Apollo, so Raphael, correct also, and with a keen eve 
to symbolism, retained the Dionysos in the picture ascribed to 
him and called the Last Supper. 

Compare this portrait and all its emblems and symbolism 
with Figure 6 and you see the extraordinary likeness. 

W hy should artists not think of Jesus in his Christ office 
as Dionysos?) And why should church people not do the 
same 7 

Dionysos is god of wine. Wine, not merely an intoxi- 
cant to the ancients, nay a food and a rousing drink that 
soothed all pain and threw a hopeful color upon life’s dark 
side. Wine was a savior to the ancients in this, that it helped 
them to bridge over from the dark and cruel reality to the 
light and peaceful ideality. Wine washes out the fears and 
anxiety that cowardly men pile up before themselves. Wine 
redeems all hardships and lays new foundations. | Wine does 
that, but alcoholic liquors distilled by modern civilization 
do not do that. They fill men with rage; they intoxicate 
him with madness and they lift up the bloody arms that bring 
destruction and misery. Wine is the external, and, enthusiasm 
is the internal. It was so understood in the ancient Dionysian 
worship, that came into Greece in the seventh century B. C. 
Wine produced in those days what thev in modern churches 








Attributed to Raphael. 
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try to produce by music, singing and joint recitations of prav- 
ers, an “ecstacy” necessary for the rise of the Inner Life and 
a true worship of the Divine. Call it madness! No mat- 
ter, it would be a blessing to all if more had that kind of mad- 
ness, because it is “holy madness” and it unlocks the doors to 
the Inner Life and warms up all hibernating souls and hearts. 
All mystics seek that kind of madness; by means of it they 
break loose from “this” life to live “the other life.” Again 
asking why should not church people devote themselves to 
Jesus, the Christ, in the form of Dionvsos, | sav I can see no 
reason why not! The only reason that holds them back is this, 
thev do not know they are asleep and that their teachers are 
asleep too. The few moments they do wake up, from time 
to time, are lost in stupid hunts for the ignoble. A few drops 
of Dionvsian wine would produce miracles. 

In conclusion | would add a few words to what I have 
already written and by these few words defend the first Chris- 
tians. Christian theology presents Jesu divine office as the 
Christ in a fourfold wav. — It presents him a king, as healer, 
as prophet, and as savior. To these four forms of his supreme 
ofice correspond the Zeus, the Asclepias, the Apollo and the 
Dionysos types. 

As king, Jesus is one with the father and the one for 
whom the kingdom ts established. He claimed that all power 
was given him in the heavens and upon earth. That cer- 
iainly justified ascribing Zeus likeness to him, especially as 
the artist had no other choice. 

As the one who wandered about and healed all kinds 
of diseases, and even resurrected the dead and himself rose 
trom the grave, Jesus naturally becomes a new expression to 
the convert for an older idea, that of Asclepias, the healer, and 
of healing. In that too there is a justification. | Conversion 
does not affect the laws of psychology and art. 

Jesus in his office as prophet is the same kind of witness 
for truth as Apollo, and the same punisher of all kinds 
meanness as Apollo. Both were the sunlight that illumines 
the true and the good, which destroys evil influences. For 
a Greek there was no other personal symbol than Apollo 
possible, wherewith he could express his ideas of Jesu proph- 
etic office. 


Jesus as savior is the symbol of the at-one-ing of inner and 
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outer, a symbol that arises in self-denial, and when it has 
arisen is seen as a god-filled condition, a condition full of the 
Holy Ghost. Diony sos being a type of enthusiasm or resurrec- 
tion of man on a spiritual plane, was in Greek understanding 
exactly the same. Why should not the early Christians use 
Dionysos as a type, if they had no other? 

As a final word I want to say that the church has never 
offered any other symbols or anything at all as a substitute. 
The church has suppressed them, and the result is that church 
people have no art ideas with which to express their Inner 
Life. 

| take for granted that nobody will put the name of art 
on those barbarous images of a bleeding man upon a cross, 
or other equally savage images with big hearts fastened on 
the breast, sold for a few pennies in Catholic stationery stores, 
and declared to symbolize the Lord’s bleeding heart. Nay, 
rather than stoop so low as that, let us revere the ancients in 
their symbols. ‘There was sense in them; but there is no 
religious sense in bad art. 

Zeus, Asclepias, Apollo, and Dionysios are four concep- 
tions of the Highest Principle; and, being four psychological 
facts, they can never die. The Christ, too, is a term for the 
Highest Principle and cannot die. ‘The history of man’s 
religion contains several other such terms for the Highest 
Principle. = Study them in the name of ‘Truth, but do not 
reject them because of somebody's bias. 1f we have any rev- 
erence for our ancestors, or, 1 rather our own past incarnations, 
let us not commit spiritual suicide by denying the past! How 
absurd to deny one’s own development! Those that look to 
the mystery of the cross for salvation need much Love. Love 
is the fulfillment of all striving, hoping and suffering. 














FACULTIES OF MIND AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE BRAIN 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


HE localization of the faculties having a focus in the 
brain has been alike the study of the phrenologist 


and the professed scientist. We have noticed the 

excellencies and shortcomings of the former, the 
imperfections of other speculations, and acknowledge that it 
is much easier to criticise and even overturn the opinions of 
others, than to build a better structure. In what we may 
suggest now, we have this fact before us and must accept 
the conditions. If we seem to draw largely upon the labors 
of the phrenologists, it will be because, while not agreeing 
with many of their ideas, we yet recognize what is valuable 
in their contributions to thought and investigation. 

The science of mind, of soul, of brain, is the unfoldment 
of the great fact of human existence. I apprehend that it 
embraces the inner fact of things,—perhaps, the primal real- 
ity. Do not blame me if I seem, then, to halt as I endeavor 
to represent the matter. It is the attempt to speak of the 
human structure as mechanism, as a machine, whereas it is 
not a machine, but a living entity, abiding in a divine latitude. 
To do it well, one needs to be somewhat more than a man 
of letters and science; he needs be a prophet and a priest; 
perhaps a seer and hierophant. Such men are out of fashion 
nowadays. However, let us not measure by a scale of per- 
fection the meagre product of everyday life. It is the sure 
way to become sickly, discontented and foolish. Yet ideals 
do exist, and we must approximate them or our work is cer- 
tain to go to wreck. A wall that is not built with a reasonable 
regard to the perpendicular will fall as sure as there is such 
a thing as gravity. A government or an institution, or even a 
man that does not stand up straight, has its duration limited. 

Every living man is a “revelation incarnated.” He has 
one mission, that of order and harmony. “We are born ene- 
mies of disorder,’ Carlyle says. Even chaos seeks a center, 
and therefrom to operate as a system. 
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We may therefore take it for granted that the human 
mind centers somewhere, and as it centers, so the brain takes 
its order. If it is animal, all the lobes of the brain run toward 
the back-head so as to get inspiration and support from the 
passions of the body. If greed and reckless adventure are 
sought irrespective of right, the side-head broadens. So we 
may run the entire range. The ruling brain, whichever lobe. 
convolution or ganglia, will be very certain to make itself 
the focus and bring the various faculties thither as its ser- 
vants. If this rule is itself disorderly, if it is an usurpation, 
the man, the character, even the physical constitution, will be 
more or less crooked, chaotic and abnormal; nevertheless 
there will be a sort of polarity to regulate him. Dyisease, evil 
and all sorts of bad working, are operated by the same force 
and to the same end that the very best itself spontaneously 
tends. 

We talk about superiority of intellect when speaking of 
the great man; and as though faculties were parts of him. 
Now, faculties are capacities to do; intellectual powers: 
mental or psychic capacity for the leading kinds of soul- 
activity, as knowing, feeling, willing. Man is “infinite in 
faculties,” Shakespeare tells us. ‘This brings us to the con- 
sideration of what intellect means. Webster gives it first the 
popular definition: the part or faculty of the human soul by 
which it knows, as distinguished from the power to feel and 
to will; and then the philosophic meaning: sometimes the 
capacity for the higher forms of knowledge, as distinguished 
from the power to receive and imagine—the power to judge 
and comprehend. Intellection then, is intuition; and, what 
is more, intellect is itself morality. By morality, Webster 
tells us is signified the quality of an action which renders it 
good; the quality of an intention, a character, an action, a 
principle, or a sentiment, when tried by the standard of right. 
As right means straight and wrong is wrung, twisted, dis- 
torted, perverted, accrding to geometry, on every plane we 
can easily comprehend that morality means really this genu- 
ine straightness of purpose, which is only possible for real 
intellect to know. It is intellect from one point of view; 
morality from another. Indeed, to the selfish and the cow- 
ardly, truth is a hidden treasure, down in the bottom of a 
deep well. Yet all a man’s virtues are recorded in his 
knowledge. 
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In the endeavor to trace the seat of various functions of 
the brain, we must observe analogy and physiognomical 
indications. Embryology begins the lesson with the fact that 
the medulla oblongata begins all nerve-structures of the sen- 
sory-motor system; that the optic ganglia and cerebellum are 
next in order of development; then the frontal lobes of the 
brain; and afterward the middle, and lastly the posterior 
lobes. [his would seem to indicate their relative importance 
in the matter of man-making. It is as though the fore-brain 
had first elevated itself to high perception and energy, and 
then extended dominion over every animal, whether brute or 
brute instinct and passion that was beneath. 

From such landmarks as are now in our possession, we 
may attempt with much difhdence to localize some of the 
cerebral functions. The gray matter of the brain is under- 
stood to be the highest development of brain-matter, and the 
material base of all mental and moral activity. It is not a 
single organ exactly, but consists of a number of thoroughly 
differentiated organs, each one of which possesses certain 
functions, yet is in the closest possible connection with all the 
others. ‘To define them all with accuracy and determine their 
individual energies, peculiarities of structure, physiological 
and pathological alterations, is a task which has not been suc- 
cessfully achieved. We are only on the threshold of the 
problem. 

As near as can be judged, the fore-brain, which is the 
oldest in evolution, is the seat of the faculties usually denom- 
inated intellectual and moral. We observe that certain 
developments, gait and gestures, are habitually and almost 
instinctively associated with characteristics. We appreciate 
the difference between the person whose head bends rever- 
ently and him who cringes, as well as the one who throws his 
backward, the differential manner of adulation, the stiffness 
of resolve, the careful method of conscientiousness, the lively 
glow of hope, and the calm self-poise of faith, alike exhibit 
themselves with peculiarities of the cerebral structure. 

The left hemisphere is more important for intellectual 
manifestations than the right. It is heavier, has more con- 
volutions and is more abundantly supplied with blood. The 
vessels have larger caliber. It is the side, therefore, that is 
most trained; and generally when the right hemisphere pre- 
ponderates, there is usually insanity. 
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The faculty of speech, which cognizes thoughts and gives 
them the forms of words, is situated in the third convolution 
of the left frontal brain. Gall had an inkling of this, and 
Broco declared it. The mere pronouncing of words is a func- 
tion of the medulla oblongata, which seems to have a center 
for that purpose. When the nerve-cells which constitute this 
center waste away, the affection is perceived which has been 
designated “labio-glosso-pharyngeal paralysis.” Speaking, 
eating and swallowing require an effort. The tongue feels 
heavy; the lips do not move properly; the patient cannot 
easily pronounce certain letters, like b, p, o and u; he is not 
able to whistle or blow out a candle. Then comes increase 
of this difficulty; the soft palate is paralyzed and the voice 
assumes the nasal twang. Later still, the voice is lost, a grunt 
taking its place. The tongue is unserviceable; swallowing 
can be done only by the aid of the fingers and drinking is out 
of the question. Starvation is the last act. 

The third convolution of the left hemisphere does the 
intellectual part of the talking; and it is hardly necessary to 
add, that writing is also to be included. ‘There is, however, a 
center for each function. While talking, writing and draw- 
ing are done habitually by the left hemisphere alone, both 
hemispheres must be trained for musical performance; there 
must be a harmony between the two. One name of the god- 
dess Venus was Arma or Harmonia—perhaps because she 
made the two sides concurrent and harmonious. Pianists 
educate both hemispheres equally; violinists, dissimilarly. 
Perhaps this is the reason that fiddling is generally a nervous 
irritant; the dissimilar of the training seems to excoriate and 
tear like the claws of an enraged cat. 

The loss of the talking faculty does not, however, always 
involve the paralysis of the writing faculty. Persons who 
cannot talk are sometimes sharp in business matters; will play 
cards and chess, and even cheat with some ingenuity. 

The parietal lobes of the brain are set down as the true 
centers of the will. Each point is associated with some action, 
as clenching the fist or grasping. ‘Their irritation produces 
symptoms of epilepsy but no loss of consciousness. If these 
points are well established, we can perceive that this part 
of the head is the seat of intelligent action, as distinguished 
from intelligence itself. 
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The temporal lobes are centers for the sensory percep- 
tions. The sense of hearing has a focus here; and if this is 
destroyed on one side there is deafness in the ear on the oppo- 
site side of the head. Nearby is the focus for the sense of 
smell; and in its neighborhood, a center for the sense of taste. 
Other portions are intended for the sense of touch; and there 
is also a center for the sight. ‘These are all ranged sym- 
metrically on each side of the head. 

The posterior lobes at the back-head have been the 
despair of science, so far as science is dependent on vivisection. 
The structure of these lobes is quite different from that of 
the other parts; and they receive their blood from a different 
set of blood vessels. Experiments with electricity have little 
influence upon them; and their removal produces neither 
paralysis nor loss of sensation. Animals, however, thus treated 
refuse to eat and succumb rapidly. This suggests that these 
lobes have more direct relation to the digestive system, and 
perhaps the sexual. They are the latest in the order of devel- 
opment, and grow from the middle lobes, existing only in the 
higher order of animals. Whatever their functions are, they 
express the idea of dominion by the brain over the body, and 
a dominion that no animal has attained. 

“There is evidence,” says Professor A. J. Howe, “tend- 
ing to prove that mental perception has its seat in the anterior 
portion of the frontal lobes, yet the proof does not stand 
unchallenged. It is probable that reflection depends upon all 
the activities of the cerebrum. Knowledge may be obtained 
through the perceptive faculties, and wisdom through the 
reflective. Memory has no center or place of abode, but 
depends for strength upon comparisons and associations of 
ideas. The student of memories best understands the habitat 
and essence of memory.” ‘It is not determined that the frontal 
lobes have anything to do with motion or sensation; but it is 
presumed that they are endowed with volition and reflection.” 
“The two cerebral hemispheres are often appreciably asym- 
metrical, even in persons of marked intellectual strength. 
Neither the convolutions nor the fissures are arranged with 
exactitude; thereupon the brains of those executed for crime 
are not to be regarded as those of the insane, because the con- 
figuration of the two sides is not identical. Furthermore, a 
microscopical examination of cerebral cells does not reveal 
evidence of former mental sanity or unsoundness. The facts 
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of a given case being known, the observer may readily see 
what he would not behold if no history were connected with 
the examination. 

“Tnjuries to the occipital structure are dangerous to life, 
hence little is known regarding the functions of this part of 
the brain; they are not followed by paralysis of sensation or 
motion, but generally by unconsciousness. Mental obtuse- 
ness is the most frequent sign of occipital lesions.” 

We may accept many of the phrenological conjectures: 
yet know that there are numerous convolutions which no 
finger or measuring line can read. Fully one-half of the 
convoluted area of the brain defies every such endeavor. 
Broco has indicated an organ for the faculty of speech; which 
is a good beginning. His fellow-workers are willing to give 
that part of the brain at the front to intellect; so that we have 
some room for our own conjectures. As philosophers, we, 
too, believe that the intellect is in the head; not merely the 
faculty to perceive through the senses, but that of knowing 
principles. It is suspended above the head, Plutarch says, 
and touches only its extremest part. Accepting this view, 
which does not disagree essentially with the principles of 
Phrenology, and is acquiesced in by scientific guessers, we may 
safely say that the frontal lobes and top- -brain are the mirrors 
of the mind, and its instruments in all matters. “A divine 
principle moves them,” says Plato, “such as is in the stone 
which Euripides named the magnet.” If so, then there is the 
analogoue to magnetism in every part of the brain. I mean 
polarity. Each cell and convolution is one pole, having tts 
other pole—where? 

We have three ways to answer this question. We can be 
orthodox like the scienitsts, and grope. We may accept the 
demonstrations of the phrenologists; and, if you please, the 
experimenters in animal magnetism. I have been told of 
the conjectures of the former; and in the case of the latter, 
I fear that they, when making explorations, are impressed 
with their own preconceived opinions, and so put faculties in 
places where they were not before. I think our own con- 
sciousness and higher intuition, duly followed, will teach us 
correctly; higher faculties will not only control but exalt 
lower ones; higher knowledge will correct the opinions of 
inferior minds and open to real science. I look to philosophy, 
the art of knowing, to make known the truth in the matter; 
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and as we become expert, we will be acute to perceive what 
now appears uncertain, and know where the real truth lies. 
This much: every organ of the brain is negative to a principle 
of the mind and positive to a function or organ of the body. 
The head and the thorax, the jaw and the extremities, the 
lower lobes and the viscera, will be found to correspond. 
How corporeal organization, the directing will and the com- 
prehending inteliect can be and act as one, is the point which 
we are endeavoring to set forth. 

The sensorium and its subdivisions are not to be neglected. 
This is constituted of the nerve-centers or ganglia at the base 
of the brain; the two optic thalami and corpora striata, which 
we have instanced as doing much of the automatic work often 
called unconscious cerebration, and the sensory ganglia which 
perform the functions of hearing, smelling, seeing and tasting. 
We will enumerate them at length; the auditory ganglia situ- 
ated in the medulla oblongata, the olfactory ganglia, the cor- 
pora quadrigemina or optic tubercles, and the gustatory 
ganglia which are also in the medulla. These are the ganglia 
of special sense, and the optic thalamus is their common regis- 
ter. Lhe crura cerebri have been defined as the extensions of 
the anterior and posterior pyramids of the medulla. There 
are three, or more critically, two strands and a dark deposit of 
ganglionic matter called the locus niger. This is the con- 
necting link between the gray matter of the cord and that of 
the optic thalami—corpora striata. The inferior strand is 
motor. It extends from the anterior pyramids to the corpora 
striata. ‘he superior strand is the continuation of the pos- 
terior pyramids, and extends to the optic thalami. 

The crura cerebelli are in like manner, the extension of 
the restiform bodies of the medulla. Thus, we perceive, that 
the cerebellum, pons varolii, and the various ganglia and their 
connections, which exist between the medulla and the cere- 
brum, are continuations of the spinal cord. Their white 
matter joins the fibrous matter of the cord; and the gray mat- 
ter is also in its way continuous. The connection is unbroken. 

The crura cerebri, being an extension of the sensory and 
motor parts of the medulla, give off the various cranial nerves. 
The anterior strand which is motor, yields roots of the spinal 
accessory, hypoglossal, facial, abducents, the small root of the 
fifth pair, the trochlearis, and the oculo-motor nerves. The 
tongue, the face, the eyes and ears are moved by their agency: 
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so that we may smile, frown, scowl, look every way, shake our 
ears, wag our tongues, agitate our jaws, and what is some- 
times very essential, move our lips. These things could not 
be permitted, but for that white nerve strand, on the lower 
side of the crura cerebri. The posterior strand yields the 
pneumagastric, the glosso-pharyngeal, and the sensory root 
of the fifth nerve. We breathe, are able to please our palates, 
or rather have tongue and palate to be pleased, and have a 
general wide-awake sensibility in every part of the face. 
There are twelve pairs of nerves belonging to the cra- 
nium. ‘The first, or the olfactory nerves, organs of the sense 
of smell. The second, or the optic nerves, organs of sight, for 
the optic bulb. The third, or the oculo-motor nerves, or 
motor nerves of the eye ball. These proceed from the crura 
cerebri. If they are cut or disordered, there may be strabis- 
mus, paralysis of the eyelids, producing inability to move the 
eye upward, downward or inward, or the iris may be para- 
lyzed so that the light will not contract the pupil. The fourth, 
or the trochlear nerves, also proceed from the crura cerebri. 
They are also motor, of course. Their function is to move the 
superior oblique muscle of the eyes. If this nerve is irritated, 
there is spasm of the muscle; if it is divided there is double 
sight; alcoholism sometimes produces anesthesia of these 
nerves, and so objects are multiplied. The fifth pair of nerves 
is called trifacial or trigeminal, from having three branches— 
two of these are purely sensory; the other is both motor and 
sensory. We have already indicated their origin; that the 
sensory parts had their roots in the posterior strand of the 
crura cerebri, and the motor in the anterior strand. Filaments 
of this nerve are distributed to the eyes, ears, teeth and the 
various sympathetic nerves of the teeth. The motor filaments 
are distributed to the muscles of the jaws and govern the 
movements of mastication. It assures the integrity of the 
functions of the several nerves of special sensation. Impor- 
tant as it is, it gives us a world of trouble whenever it is dis- 
ordered. The complaint formerly called tic douleureux, and 
now facial neuralgia, is the result of inflamation of its sheath. 
If the scalp suffers, we call it hemicrania and sick headache; 
if the ear, earache; if the nostrils, acute catarrh; if the teeth, 
toothache. It will blur the eye, set up a singing in the ear, 
paralyze the nerves of taste and smell, or deaden the sense 
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of feeling. When the eye suffers, tears flow copiously; when 
the nostrils, there is a marked secretion of a serous fluid; and, 
as a rule, the pain keeps time with the pulsation of the arteries. 
If it is not promptly relieved it will paralyze sensibility along 
the nerve tract, and the parts supplied by it will be more or 
less disturbed in function. It is within a period compartively 
recent that physicians have coped with this ailment with rea- 
sonable success; and as though to increase their skill, it is of 
more common recurrence. Sometimes the nerve would be cut, 
and presently it became usual to dissect out a piece of it. 
This would paralyze the sensibility of the parts which were 
supplied. If the motor branch was involved, the movement 
of the jaws would be seriously interfered with. The masseter 
and temporal muscles are more or less affected. 

It has been stated that the motor part of these nerves orig- 
inated in the anterior strand of the crura cerebri. The ganglia 
of Gasser originates the sensory fibers. ‘These large branches 
diverge, the ophthalmic, the superior maxillary and the infe- 
rior maxillary. The first of these proceeds from the upper 
angle of the ganglion, the second from the middle, and the 
third from the lower angle. When those portions are para- 
lyzed, or their functions are destroyed in the mucous mem- 
branes of the nostrils, mouth or throat, the secretion of mucous 
is disturbed and the special functions are more or less affected. 
The pathology of this nerve cannot be too thoroughly studied. 
Success in treating its disorders is almost enough alone to 
assure popularity to a physician. I have repeatedly cor- 
rected them by magnetism, and consider it as one of the best 
agents for the purpose. To correct the digestion is perhaps 
more sure. Pain is the nerve’s method of testifying its hun- 
ger; he who feeds and digests well, seldom suffers. Drugs 
which eliminate uric salts from the body are efficient in re- 
moving the complaint. I have known it give way to brandy, 
applications of heat, and to a good dinner. I am prejudiced, 
however, against tea and coffee for such a patient; if opium 
or alcohol is given, many patients will resort to them on their 
own account. 

It is indispensable to divert the mind from the malady. 
I have known the throes pause entirely at the coming of a 
visitor, and to begin again as he took his departure. This 
leads me to believe that one might rebuke the complaint and 
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cause it to leave. If a young person had it, I would change 
carefully his dietetic and other habits. It is a disease of cold 
and ill digestion combined; correct either, and the neuralgia 
will disappear. 

The sixth pair of nerves is called abducent. It supplies 
the external rectus muscle of each eyeball. It 1s motor; and 
when irritated that muscle is convulsed and the eye turned 
outward. If it is divided, the muscle is paralyzed and the 
eye turned inward. Careful attention to such particulars 
enable physicians to understand many of the annoying phe- 
nomena which disordered eyes exhibit. ‘The seventh or facial 
nerves are motor nerves and govern the movements of the 
muscles of the face. Fibers from the fifth pair and the 
pneumagastric enter the sheath, thus making this nerve exhibit 
sensibility. Irritation is accordingly felt very acutely. Injury 
produces paralysis of the parts to which it is distributed. If 
the muscle is the part, the eye will become inflamed and the 
cornea thickened; the eye being unable to free itslf from dust 
and supply itself with the lachrymal moisture. If the mus- 
cular structures of the ear are so affected, the sense of hearing 
will suffer. ‘There may also be inability to introduce air into 
the nostrils in a strong current, thus retarding smell and taste. 
The muscles of the face are paralyzed, producing a curious 
aspect. Generally only one side is affected, and thus the two 
cheeks appear as though belonging to different individuals. 
The features are dragged toward the sound side; the mouth 
is oblique, and drawn to one side. The paralyzed side appears 
broader than the other, and the eye is more open. An attempt 
to speak, cough, laugh, or cry, exhibits the trouble in all its 
ugliness. It is hard to pronounce labials; often to masticate 
or swallow. 

The relation to the pneumagastric is shown by the quick 
breathing occasioned by dashing cold water in the face. 

The eighth or auditory nerve will be commented upon, 
when we treat of the special sense of hearing. The ninth is 
the glosso-pharyngeal, a sensory nerve which is distributed 
over the roots of the tongue and pharynx. It aids touch and 
taste, and is the great exertor to deglutition. The tenth is the 
vagus, or pneumagastric nerve. It has numerous divisions, 
and appears to exert a powerful influence over the face, throat 
and thorax. It is both motor and sensory. The pharyngeal 
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and laryngeal branches are motor; the superior laryngeal is 
sensory; the cardiac, pulmonary, csophageal and gastric are 
sensory-motor. Irritation of the pharyngeal branches will 
cause contraction of the pharynx; irritation of the superior 
laryngeal, however, will only close the crico-thyroid muscle. 
In a living animal, the slightest touch on the mucous mem- 
brane of the glottis will cause it to close; but if the superior 
laryngeal nerves are out it may be irritated with impunity. 
The cesophageal branches, if irritated, will produce contrac- 
tions; if cut, or the vagus be cut at the root—the esophagus 
will fill with food. Injury of the cardiac branches do not 
materially affect the action of the heart. Strong stimulation 
of the vagus down there, will retard the heart least. The 
heart, however, has three systems of nerves; one practically 
its own, a second, from the pneumagastric, and the third from 
the sympathetic. Section of one of the vagi above the pul- 
monary branches does not affect breathing; but if both are 
divided, there is dyspnoea and asthma. The bronchial tubes 
fill with serous fluid, and death follows in two or three days. 
Section of the gastric branches produces vomiting, loathing 
of food, and retards the digestive processes. The muscular 
coat of the stomach 1s also weakened. 

The pneumagastric nerves have important connections 
with the sympathetic system, and so are instrumental in the 
various functions of the neck, chest and abdomen and in rela- 
tion to motion and nutrition. 

The eleventh is the spinal accessory nerve; the external 
division of which supplies the muscles of the neck, the internal 
adding motor filaments to the vagus. Its section within the 
skull would destroy speech. 

The twelfth nerve is the hypoglossal, the motor nerve of 
the tongue. Its irritation produces convulsions; its section 
paralysis of the muscles of that important organ. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT 
By NURHO DE MANHAR 
(Continued from page 128.) 


SECTION LEKH LEKHA OR THE CALL OF ABRAM. 


OW the Lord said unto Abram: ‘Get thee out of thy 
N country and from thy kindred, and from they 
father’s house, unto a land that I will shew thee’.” 

(Gen. XII, 1.) 

At a meeting of Rabbi Simeon’s students, for meditation 
on the esoteric meaning of this passage in scripture, Rabbi 
Abba said: “It is written, ‘Hearken unto me, ye stout-hearted 
that are far from righteousness.’ (Is. XLVI.12.) By the 
phrase ‘stout-hearted’ is meant those hardened souls who, 
though acquainted with and having some knowledge of the 
secret doctrine, yet manifest no inclination nor desire to adapt 
their lives to its teachings and principles and walk in accord- 
ance with the precepts of the good law, and are therefore 
said to be ‘far from righteousness’.”’ 

Said Rabbi Hezekiah: “The meaning of these words is, 
that they are altogether void of the divine life and so do not 
enjoy inward peace of conscience, as it is written, “There is 
no peace unto the wicked.’ (Is. XLVIII.22.) Observe, it 
was Abraham’s desire to live the higher life, and to him may 
be justly applied the words, “Thou hast loved righteousness 
and hated wickedness, therefore Alhim, thy Alhim, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’ (Ps. 
XLV.8.) For this reason it is further written, ‘Thou, seed 
of Abraham, my friend.’ (Is. XLI.8.) Wherefore does the 
Holy One style Abraham ‘my friend?’’ It was because he 
loved righteousness, for of all who lived in his day and genera- 
tion he alone was faithful, upright and obedient to the divine 
law.” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “It is written, ‘How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, oh Lord of Hosts.’ (Ps. LVIII.1.) How incum- 
bent upon us it is to study the works of the Holy One, for our 
knowledge of them is only small and limited. Men know not 
upon what the world is founded and how it is sustained and 
upheld. Still less do they know anything of its creation or 
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the composition of fire and water that, blending together, 
become solidified under the action of the Holy Spirit, which, 
when it is withdrawn, they revert back to chaos, and attraction 
between their individual atoms then ceases, as it is written, 
‘It is he who shaketh the earth out of her place and the pillars 
thereof tremble.’ (Job IX.6.) Everything in the universe 
is founded on and governed by law, and so long as there are 
students found engaged in its study, so will the world endure. 
Observe at the hour of midnight when the Holy One enters 
the garden of Eden on high, to converse with the righteous, 
all the trees of it rejoice and chant forth praises to the glory 
of his name, as it it is written, “Then shall the trees of the wood 
sing out at the presence of the Lord because he cometh to 
judge the earth.’ (Chron. XVI.33.) Then is heard a great 
voice from on high saying, ‘Who hath ears, let him hear, who 
hath eyes let him behold, and who hath a heart to understand, 
let him listen and attend to the words and teachings of the 
spirits of all spirits respecting the four quarters of parts of 
the world.’ 

1. The One Absolute, above all = The sublime Kether, spirit 

of all spirits. 


2. One is below = The nephesh or soul. 

3. One is between two = The ruach between the 
soul and spirit. 

4. Two beget a third = The Neshama. 

5. Three come one = The individual. 

6. One emits rays of color. = Divine light and life. 

7. Six on one side and six on= The visible and invisible 

the other world. 

8. Six rise into twelve = The spiritual zodiac in 
man. 

9. Twelve produce twenty-two =twenty-two letters, the sig- 


natures of all created 


things. 
10. Six are included in ten = Sephiroth. 
11. Ten are included in One = The ten sephiroth, emana- 


tions of the Absolute. 
“Woe unto those who sleep, who know not, and do not 
desire to learn what will happen them when in the presence 
of the great judge they will have to account for their deeds. 
When the body is defiled, the soul departing out of it flees 
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to the pure atmosphere on high and goes hither and thither, 
but the gates of heaven remain unopened to it. Like chaff 
by the wind, or a stone from out a sling so it becomes cast 
about. Woe unto those who care nought for and live indif- 
ferent to the joys on high that are the recompense of the just, 
for they fall into the power of Duma and descend into a hell 
out of which they will never again come forth. It is of them 
scripture saith, ‘As a cloud that is consumed and vanished 
away, so is he who goeth down into Sheol. He shall come 
up no more.’ ((Job VII.9.) 

‘‘As the voice ceased uttering these words a light flashed 
forth from the north, illumining the whole world and falling 
on the wings of the cock caused it to crow at midnight. At 
that time no one rises from his couch save those lovers of 
truth whose chief delight is in the study of the secret doctrine. 
Then the Holy One, surrounded by souls of the just made 
perfect, in the garden of Eden listens and attends to the voices 
of truth-seekers, as it is written, ‘Thou that dweilest in the 


gardens, the companions hearken to thy voice; cause one to 
hear.” (Cant. VITTI.13.) 


INTERLOCUTORY EXPLANATIONS 


“Get thee out of thy country.” (Gen. XII1.1.) “In the 
preceding chapter it is stated that Haran died in the lifetime 
of his father Terah, by which words is indicated that up to 
that time no man had ever died before the decease of his 
parent. When Abraham was cast into a flery furnace in 
Chaldea, Haran was present at the time. As the men of 
Chaldea beheld the deliverance of Abraham by the Holy 
One, they seized hold of Haran and in their rage cast him 
into it, in presence of Terah, his father. As it becomes the 
general opinion that the Divine Being alone had saved Abra- 
ham, many went unto him and said: “We see thou art a 
believer in the Holy One, the ruler of the world, instruct 
our children in the way.’ Therefore it was said, “The princes 
of the people become joined with the God of Abraham.’ 
(Ps. XLVITI.9.) 

“Observe the words, ‘And Terah took Abraham, his son, 
and Lot the son of Haran, his son’s son, and Sara, his daugh- 
ter-in-law, his son Abraham’s wife, and they went forth with 
them from Ur of the Chaldees.’ Terah being the leader, it is 
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therefore written, ‘They went with them and not with him.’ 
The fact is that both Terah and Lot went forth with Abra- 
ham and Sara, who were the chief parties that the Holy One 
wished to save and deliver out of the power of the wicked 
Chaldeans. As soon as Terah beheld the wonderful deliver- 
ance of Abraham out of the fiery furnace, he adopted his 
faith and became a believer in the one true God, and there- 
fore in saying, “They went forth with them,’ scripture intends 
to convey that both Terah and Lot became converts to the 
faith and religion of Abraham and Sara. So, after going 
forth from Chaldea, it is added, ‘to go into the land of Ca- 
naan’; that is to say, that as soon as they had fixed their minds 
to go to Canaan, it was as though they were really there. 
From this we may infer that from the moment anyone decides 
to live the life divine, he is aided and assisted by the powers 
on high. ‘That this is so, may be gathered from the fact that 
it is only after scripture tells us that Abraham and his breth- 
ren decided to leave their native country, we learn that the 
Lord said unto him, ‘Get thee out of thy country.’ Observe 
nothing is ever effected above unless there first be an impulse 
or effort from below. The reason of this may be illustrated 
by the different colored parts of the flame of a candle blend- 
ing together, as has been already described. It is essential 
that the dark or lower part project itself upward ere the white 
flame can appear above it. This is why it is written, ‘Keep 
thou not silent; hold thou not thy peace.’ (Ps. LXXXITI.2.) 
A prayer unto Alhim not to keep back or strain the white ray 
of heavenly light from descending upon the earth beneath; 
and furthermore it is written, ‘I have set watchmen upon thy 
walls, oh Jerusalem, which shall never hld their peace, 
neither day nor night; ye that make mention of the Lord 
keep not silence and give him no rest until he establish and 
till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.’ (Is. LXII.6-7.) 
From these words we learn that heavenly gifts and blessings 
descend only when by acts and deeds we qualify ourselves for 
their reception. Observe that it is distinctly stated, Terah 
and all his family quitted Ur of the Chaldees, and that then 
the divine command was given to Abraham, ‘get thee out of 
thy country,’ when he had already done so and was on his 
way to the land of Canaan. How is this invasion of the real 
facts to be explained?” 
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Said Rabbi Eleazar: “By the order, ‘Get thee out of 
thy country.’ God intimated that it was better for Abraham 
and to his interest that he should do so, as his future safety 
depended upon his immediate departure from amongst his 
enemies.” 





NIGHT. 
By OLIVER Opp-DYKE. 


O sacred Night! Begetter of sweet peace 

For wearied souls; domain of rest and dreams 
Wherein life’s troublous frets and fevers cease— 
Thy calmness unto day a solace seems. 

Thy cloak of darkness, dotted with the gleams 
Of stars, more eloquent than speech can be; 

Thy tranquil mysteries mankind esteems 

Because Thou speakest of His Majesty. 

We love Thee, Night; for we behold through Thee 
Our proper place in God’s infinitude, 

And know that kindred of the worlds are we, 
With universal Life and Hope imbued. 


If such thy glorious worth, what then must Death, 


Thy counterpart, hold forth at stay of breath! 





